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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
I. On to Thessalonica 

At last all the many details and delays usually connected 
with the beginning of an ocean voyage were over. We boarded 
the big "Leviathan" at West Hoboken in the ei daing and early in 
the morning, on idoking out of tne port hole I saw we were actually 
moving. I quickly went on deck and watched New York with its 
famous water-line of skyscrapers fade away in the distance. We 
passed by the Statue of Liberty and oer were out in the ocean, 
We were running on a sevenday schedule from New York to Brest, 
France, and during this time we had an opportunity to get more 
intimately acquained with the big "Sea Monster" carrying us across. 
It had been the old German "Vaterland" which had been taken over 
by the United S+ates and used to carry troops across to France. 
Now it was busy bringing them back. It was really quite a city in 
itself. We were informed that it was nearly a thousand feet or 
almost sixty rods long, and 250 feet high. We went down into the 
stoke-room ane day--forty feet below tne surface of the water, and 
watched them shovel coal. They told us they burn over a thousand 
tons of coal every day. It requires a crew of over two tnousand. 
men to keep it going and when the war rush was on the shiv would 
carry as many as 15,000 soldiers at one trip. We had a pleasant 
voyage, not very stormy, although the ship rocked considerably as 


it was not heavily loaded on its outward journey. 





We anchored in the Brest harbor one fine morning and then 
waited till tne smaller boats came to take us to shore. The "Levia- 
than" is too large to anchor at the docks. Soon we were leaving 


+ it and for the first time stepped on foreign goil. Our stay at Brest 
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was short as all arrangements had been made for the members of 
the A. C. R. N. Eo, to board an American Red Cross train soon 
after landing. We did have a little time, however, to geta 
glimpse of the quaint old French town, as we walked around thru 
the streets. We saw many American soldiers very anxious to get 
back to the "States". Many could not understand why we were 
going to Turkey when we might have stayed at home. 

That same night we were on our way bound for Marseilles on 
the opposite side of France. It was a special train of about 
fourteen coaches with only the members of our party as travelers. 
There were three tiers of bunks on each side. I mounted the 
"third story," strapped myself in, and slept. During the day the 
middle row could be folded up, while tne lower tier was used for 
seats. We saw all kinds of strange and beautiful scenery. It 
was spring in France which added greatly to the picture. There 


were olive orchards, vineyards, blossoming trees, and in the dis- 


tance snow-capped mountains. The farms seem to be made up of small, 


odd-shped fields separated from one another by banks of earth. 
This was "Sunny France." We left Brest Sunday evening and by Wed- 
nesday noon we arrived at Marseilles. Here we found the English 
ship "Gloucester Castle" waiting for us and we at once went on 
board and that same evening were off. This was a much smaller 
ship which had been torpedoed by the Germans and had been for some 
time at the bottom, but was raised and repaired. It was still 
"camouflaged. " 

Our first glimpse of land after leaving France was a point of 


Africa. Several days later we had a very good view of Malta in the 
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36 
early morning. The sun lit up a pretty village by the water's edge. 
This was the island where Paul had been shipwrecked. With the is- 
land in view we read again tne account of his stay there. Aftera 
little less than a week on the Mediterranean we sailed into 
Salonika harbor. 

What a beautiful picture the ancient Thessalonica presents 
as one views it from the harbor! It is built on a hill or moun- 
tain rather, beginning at the water's edge and gradually extending 
back and upwards. Near the upper part of the city can be seen 
the old walls whicn formerly enclosed the whole city but it has 
now much outgrown its former limits. The buildings are made of 
white stone whicn reflects beautifully in the bright sunlight. The 
many tall and slender minarets give it a picturesque appearance 
altho one is consicious of the fact that each one is but an evi- 
dence of the wide gap between Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

A stop of two days gave us a splendid opportunity of visiting 
the city. one whole day was spent on shore. A little group of 
us with Mr. Emerich as leader started out. We were very fortunate 
in our leader as he knew the languages and could thus get along 
very well. First we walked out over the country and across the 
hills for several miles to visit an American Mission School. On 
the way we met the oriental farmer plowing with his lazy oxen and 
queer on-handled plow. With one hand he held the plow and with 
the other he held a short stick or goad with which to urge on the 
oxen. At the mission we were given a very cordial welcome by the 
hone American missionaries who were very glad to see people of their 


own nation. 
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As we returned to the city we passed numerous camps along the 
way, botn military and refugee. We made our way up the hitl* thru 
the narrow, crooked streets witn their queer little shops on each 
Bilae , or when not in the business section of the city there were 
but high stone walls on eacn side. When we came to the great walls 
surrounding tne ancient Thessalonica we climbed to tne top and 
from here had an excellent view of tne city, both the old and the 
new. Far below us lay the;peaceful harbor. Back of the city were 
the hills over whicn Paul no doubt came as he entered the city. 
Here was our first city in any way connected with Bible scenes and 
it gave one a queer feeling to tnink of this being the place where 
Panl took refuge in Jason's house and later being driven out of the 
city. No doubt in many ways tne city was still the same altnough 
of course tne many Turkish mosques with their slender minarets 
were told tnat it was 1500 years old and tnat it had fomerely 
been a Christian Church. | 

Within tne old walls we visited a large prison containing 
many prisoners. They were very anxious to sell us bead coin purses 
and other trinkets which they had made. Vice and sin still exist. 
Men of Paul's type still are badly needed to instruct the people 
in The Way. 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
TI. The "Key to the East." 

We sailed out of the Salonika harbor and the next day we 
entered the famous Dardanelles. We saw the place where the Eng- 
lish landed their troops in a desperate effort to capture the Tur- 
kish fortifications and failed. The ship which was run ashore 
Was still there. An English "Tommy" who was there at the time of 
the fignting was explaining it to us. The big. guns from the war- 
ships pounded the fortifications continously from six o'clock in 
the morning until four in the afternoon. Thousands were killed 
in the fighting, but the British were forced to give up the attempt. 
The "Narrows" had been heavily mined and as our ship entered this 
area the big "mine-sweepers" were let down. The old forts now 
aioe a crumpled and desolate appearance, the field of battle 
seems waste and barren altho some of the trenches could be clearly 
traced from the ship. We saw big German Krupp guns protruding 
from innocet-looking mounds on a steep cliff. 

Our journey was now nearing its end. That night we crossed 
the Sea of Marmora and going on deck early the next morning I 
saw before me the Great Constantinople--the "Key to the East." 

What a picture it presented in the gray morning light? It defies 
all description! One of our party who was acquainted with the city 
pointed out the prominent places to us. What a contrast with the 
water-front of New york City which we had left just twenty days 
before: Not tall American sky-scrapers but great domed mosques 
with their slender but graceful minarets stood out against sky. 
There with its massive dome and four minarets was the Mosque of 


St. Sophia which was formerly the most wonderful Christian church 
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of the East. There was the mosque Sultan-Ahmed with its six 
minarets, and other mosques and strange looking buildings so 
foreign yet so fascinating. Along the water's edge were the ruins 
of a great protective wall. 

The first view of Constantinople leaves an impression and a 
picture which cannot be erased. As we entered the harbor we found 
it well filled with vessels of all kinds from the mighty Allied 
battleships to the queer little native crafts. We cast anchor 
and soon an American submarine chaser came out to meet us and took 
some of us on shore. Later the "Glouchester Castile" pulled up to 
the docks. As we for the first time made our way about thru the 
city we seemed swallowed up in another world. The dress and ap- 
pearance of the natives was as queer and as unintelligible as the 
languages they spoke. There were almost all imaginable specimens 
of humanity in every conceivable manner of dress from rich clothing 
to nothing but filthy rags. It nad rained shortly before and the 
narrow, crooked streets were all filth and dirt tnru which surged 
the motley crowd of humanity. In one respect, however, practically 
all the men were alike and that was in the wearing of the red "Fez." 
Looking down narrow, crowded streets one saw a great mass of moving 
red. 

One of the main thorofares is across the famous Galata bridge 


leading into "Stamboul," the ancient part of the city. It spans 
the "Golden Horn." Here thousands of people pass to and fro daily 


in a great surging crowd. A small toll is charged the natives but 
usually foreigners pass over at will. Let us stand aside a bit and 


watch humanity pass by. Here comes a detachment of European soldiers 
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with firm tread and gay uniform. See those half-dressed native 
"Hamals" carrying loads on their backs which Americans could not 
begin to lift. Make room for these donkeys with their great bur- 
dens strapped on their sides. That must be some high Turkish 
official with his gorgeous uniform. It a easy to know that those 
veiled women are Moslems. Look at those ragged children watching 
for some refuse to pick out of the dirt and eat, and those starved- 
looking beggars and refugees. Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, 
Arabs, Bulgarians, Italians, Kurds, Russians, merchants, beggars, 
soldiers, hawkers, money-changers, rich, poor, old, young, fat, 
starving,--did you ever see such a mixture of living beings as we 
view crossing the long bridge, going--who knows where? 

We were escorted to our place of lodging. The city was full 
and overflowing, all hotels and lodging places were taken up. some 
of our party were taken some miles out in the sea to an island and 
lodged there. We were taken to the railway station and temporarily 
put into German compartment sleeping-cars on the siding. What 
queer little boxes they were. RrRp Deda. tone on top of the other 
and just enough room along the side to crawl into them. Two persons 
occupied one compartment, but one had to step into the outside 
aisle while the .other retired. 

There are many places of interest one should see but surely 
we cannot miss a visit to tne Mosque of St! Sophia which had been 
built as a Christian church more than thirteen hundred years ago, 
the most costly Christian edifice ever erected, costing twenty-five 
million dollars, more than St. Peter's at Rome. It was consecrated 


in Ay De 537 and exercised powerful influence until 1453 when the 
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lie 
Turks swept across the narrow strait and the Sultan entered the 
edifice on horseback riding over the bodies of the massacred 
Christians. No picture can give an adquate idea of the massiveness 
and grandeur of the place. The one hundred-eight foot dome is the 
most wonderful part of the building. It is said the Emperor 
Justinian the builder, had Pea iate of God engraved on every 
block of stone put into tne building. The sides, and interior of 
the dome were all inlaid marble mosaic in wonderful figures of the 
Gross and Christ, but this had all been painted over by the Turks. 
However we could see in places where these pictures are begin- 
ning to shine thru the painting as if in mute appeal for Christianity 
to pierce thru Mohammedanisn. 
Other mosques are also of great interest. In the museum are 
found some of the ancient Greek sculptures of several hundred 
years before Christ's time. We should not neglect a a trip up the 
Bosphorus to Robert College, that influential American institution 
which is exerting a great power over Turkey. The summer and winter 
palaces of the Sultan, as well as tne mosque where he attends seér- 
vices, and various other magnificent buildings and ruins can be : 
viewed as one travels on the busy Bosphorus in the queer ferry. A 
walk thru the native bazaars is like finding one's self in some 
underground land of enchantment. Should one attempt to buy any- 
thing he would quickly learn how different is the East from the West. 
We did not stay long in our little sleeping car homes for 
early one morning we were told to get ready to leave for Derindje 
by noon. Of course we had never heard of sucn a place and had no 


faea what it was like but we cheerfully made our preparations and 
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5. 
went down to the docks. We were then rowed out to "Sub-chaser No. 


129" lying along side of the embassy ship "The Scorpion" flying 


the American flag. Soon we were on our way across the Sea of Mar- 


mora for regions unknown. 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
III. Life in a German Warehouse 

The U. S. Sub-Chaser carried us swiftly out of the harbor of 
Constantinople into the Sea of Marmora and in several hours we 
docked at the beautiful Islandiof Prinkipo, ore of the group of the 
Princes! Islands. On landing we found a number of our Relief 
Workers who had been sent here direct from the ship that carried 
us to Constantinople as there was no room in the city. These 
islands figure in Byzantine history chiefly as places of banish- 
ment. They are now favorite summer resorts with a very delightful 
climate. Our stay here was limited to a few hours when we were 
again speeding to the south-east toward Derindje, our unknown 
destination. We kept close enough to the shore to enable us to view 
the interesting country along the way. Some time in the afternoon 
we eS ahead of us a high snow-caped mountain which one of 
the sailors told us marked our @estination. Although it did not 
seem far away yet it was some time after dark before we reached 
our place of landing. 

Upon arrival we found that we were not ina eity at all but 
at several immense warehouses. Here we found other members of the 
A. C. R. N. E. who had come across on the famous "Pensacola." The 
next morning we had our first opportunity to take a good look about 
the place and see where we were. The most imposing parts of the place 
were the two big six-story German warehouses. There were also 
some other smaller warehouses, some little shacks, some railway 
siding, cannon and war material stacked about, and the whole en- 
closed by barb-wire entanglements and guarded by soldiers. This 
was "Derindje." On the fifth floor of the big warehouse by the water's 


edge was our "dormitory." A little later when other workers joined 
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us a floor in the other warehouse was also fitted up. Our meals were 
taken in a little mess shack some distance away. At first the tables 
and benches of the mess hall were from a Russian battleship not 

far off. Our meals for a time consisted almost wholly of "tinned 
things." 

These great warehouses which had been but recently deserted by 
the Germans now became the store rooms of the Relief Committee's 
supplies. About 1500 tons of food supplies had already been unloaded 
there and it now became the duty of the workers to sort out these ) 
supplies and group them into units so that they could be quickly 
located and sent out to tne various places of distribution. Here 
for the first time we came in working contact with the Orient. There 
were several hundred nabives working in the various departments 
under the direction of Americans. Motor cars and trucks were un- 
packed and assembled, supplies checked up and sorted and prepared for 
quick sufpments {nto the interior. Of course these natives had never 
seen such immense supplies of food and clothing and the tendency 
to steal was so strong that they had to be constantly under guard 
and for their offences tney were locked up in an improvised See 
car vorison. 

The responsibility of overseeing the work these men did was in 
itself a great task. Imagine having a group of, from ten tosiiiry 
natives working for one, unable to understand what was told then, 
trying to do things they were not accustomed to doing and you get 
some idea of the problems of the work. To the Westerner they seemed 


exasperatingly slow and could only with difficulty be made to under- 
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stand what was wanted. The first word the Americans learned was 
"Heide" and this could be heard on every side. This means "hurry 
up, quickly, come on," etc. It seemed the first word of English 
the native learned was "finish." So while we called "Heide, Heide" 
they kept asking or saying "Finish, Finish." Day after day these 
groups moved about throughout the warehouses transferring and 
sorting supplies. They were miserable dressed and their faces 
revealed the marks of suffering and sin. 

The surrounding country was ever full of interest. To the east 
of us stretching away from the water's edge rose the high hills, 
one particular mountain fowering above the rest across the narrow 
neck of the Gulf of Ismid was a higher mountain, snow-capped. 

During the day this country acrose the water showed an ever-changing 
color arrangement, so beautiful that one of our number was moved 

to write a little poem to the "Purple Hills of Asia." At night 
there were often forest fires in the mountains casting a strange 
reflection upon the sky and tne water. The quiet day; the mountains 
shutting us off seemingly from all the world; the chatter and hum 

of the workers day by day--this made up life at the German ware- 
houses. 

Sometimes however we would have a change. Several trips to 
Iemid five miles distant were a diversion. Ismid is the present 
‘name for Nicomedia, a city built B. C. 264 by Nicomedia I of 
Bithynia. Diocletian had made it one of the chief cities of the 
East. It was under this same Diocletian that the Christians were 
so fiercely persecuted. Nicea is not far distant. Across these 


regions swept many ancient armies as well as the Crusaders. 
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Trips were also frequently made to the near-by mountains. On 
Palm Sunday some of us walked several miles to a Greek Monastery 
where they had just completed celebrations of the day. 

Thus the days passed on. We were kept busy while waiting 
for our appointments to more definite relief work in the interior. 
After six weeks the definite orders to leave were received, not for 
all but for our Unit. Box-cars were fitted up for the long journey 
across Asia Minor. I was glad to be included in the number to go 
farther on. At last all was ready and in the evening our group 
left the little place of Derindje for regions beyond. 
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SKETCHES BY TH WAY 
IV. Through Asia Minor in a Box-Car 

The little four-wheeled Turkish box-cars were all fitted up 
for the long journey across Asia Minor. _There were seven cars for 
the party of about thirty Americans. One flat car with Tractor, 
harrow and plow; one baggage car; one cook car and four cars for 
the party. Three of us had our home in one end of the cook car 
while the other end was fitted out as a neat little kitchen with 
various boxes of tinned food. Two Armenian boy-cooks prepared the 
food for the party. 

A box car can be fitted up quiet cozy and comfortable for such 
a trip. The cots and trunks made comfortable seats during the day, 
and as the train would usually not run at night the cots afforded a 
comfortable nights rest. Meal time was interesting. After the 
boys had prepared the food on the little oil stove, my friend and 


I would jump from the cook car when the train stopped, and dis- 


tribute the dishes, knives and forks, then return and carry the 
dishes of food from one to another while the occupants helped them- 
selves. *ometimes before we were through the signal was given for 
starting when we would rush for our car and wait to complete our 
work until the next stop. Sometimes the period "between courses" 
was rather long. 

The first part of our journey was across a level country and the 
“first day out we stopped within several miles of a little village 
called In-Euni, meaning "In front of the Den." We walked over to 
the village and discovered tnat it is true to its name for it is 
right at the foot of a ridge of very steep rocks. In these rocks 


there is a great cave which the natives seemed anxious to snow us. 
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With lighted sticks for candles they took us into it and pointed out 
great holes in the rocks where they used to hide when attacked by 
enemies. There were numerous winding passage-ways and steep inclines 
extending into the deptns of the rocks. 

SeKLy we made our way onward passing many little Turkish vill- 
ages with their mud houses and thatched roofs. Flocks of sheep and 
goats and occasionally a Camel caravan could be seen along the way. 
Out on this plain I saw my first mirage. I seemed to see a large 
lake with the reflections of trees, sheep-folds and large slow- 
moving objects. 

On a Saturday afternoon we reached the city of Konia, the 
'Teonium" of Paul's time. That evening we took a walk thru the queer 
old city and in coming back to our box-car homes we rode in a horse 
street-car, an addition since Paul's day. 

The next day was Easter Sunday and I suppose I will never 
spend another such Easter. We heard there were services at the Greek 
Orthodox Church and decided to attend. First we entered a large 
court-yard where many people were gathering. On entering the 
church we were eath given a long wax candle. Then we were informed 
that the procession was being formed in another building and that | 
they had heard that Americans were coming and were waiting for us. 

We found the building several blocks away and on entering it found 
it packed with people. Almost directly after entering they began a 
peculiar wierd chant and led by the priests all started forth, THe 
three priests who led the way were very gorgeously dressed in richly 
decorated robes. It was a strange procession. Ahead went three 


men carrying banners with pictures of some Greek saints. Then came 
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three small boys, richly dressed, bearing silver-mounted placards 
with Resurrection designs on them. Just ahead of the main priest 
and walking backwards was a lad carrying a lighted incense-burner 
which he kept ewinging in front of the priest. The most conspicu- 
ous banner was a crude picture representing Christ arising from the 
tomb. It was counted a great honor to carry this, for which honor 
the man carrying it had paid something like eighty dollars. As we 
came to the church and entered a number of shots were fired without. 
This was kept up through-out the service. The church was packed 
with standing men each one holding his lighted candle. Then the 
singing began; a strange long-drawn-out chanting, now in one part 

of the church then taken up by another. After keeping this up 

for a long time the priests stationed themselves in different parts 
of the building and began reading the resurrection story. "Reading" 
4s hardly tne word for it, for it was more like a sing-song drawl. 

bh Greek interpreter read English for our special benefit so that the 
story was read in seven languages. In taking up the offering the 
incense was carried all through the room and holy water sprinkled 
over all. After the service we accepted the invitation of the chief 
priest and had a pleasant little visit in his house. He presented 
us each with two Easter eggs. 

Next day we were again on our ee Toward evening we were 
approaching the Taurus mountain ranges. Sitting on top of the box- 
car gave one a splendid view of the snow-covered mountains as we 
crept nearer and nearer to them. The setting sun at our backs 
{lluminated the white mountains ahead in a strange light. 


We stopped for the night at Bozanti and the following morning 
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three of us walked the six miles through the heart of the Taurus to 
the next stop. It was a wonderful two-hour trip through this gorge. 
We followed the winding mountain stream through rocks and canyons and 
deep gorges with the great mountain walls rising up on both sides. 
The little station where we again got on the train was at the en- 
trance of the famous nine-mile tunnel. The tunnel is more like a 
series of tunnels. We sat at the open door of the box car for a time 
in darkness then suddenly we would flash out of the mountain side 

for a few secoms and get a glimpse of such mountain scenery as no 
one can describe, then plunge into the darkness again waiting for 

the next picture. The Germans certainly displayed some engineering 
skill when they tunneled their way through the Taurus mountains. 

The next day we passed thru eighteen more tunnels, crossed 
mountain ranges and deep valleys, whilé all along the way were great 
fields of deep red flowers--"lilies of tne field." 

About midnight we were awakened by some English officers and 
learned that we had finally reached Aleppo of northern Syria. It 
had taken us six days to cross Asia Minor. We had heard often of Aleppo 
and now were anxious to see something of the great city. } 


Smithville, 0O. 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
vy. iIn the Region of Padan-Aram 

It was about midnignt when we finally reached Aleppo, ending 
our journey across Asia Minor. This, the leading city of northern 
Syria, lies about midway between the sea and the Euphrates. It is 
of very ancient origin, known from Babylonian, Assyrina and Egyptian 
records. Here for the first we found the Arabs and Syrians very 
numerous; the former always recognized by their distinctive flowing 
headdress and the latter usually by their long gowns. The street 
seenes and bazaars were also different in some respects, the latter 
proving specially interesting to one not familiar with bazaar life 
in an Oriental city. In sections the streets are arched over for 
long distances with stone-like arches. It is almost like traveling 
through long dark underground tunnels as one goes along these bazaar 
streets and notices the queer little shops on both sides. These 
arched streets shelter the tradesmen from the heat. 

Perhaps the leading place of interest is the old citadel near 
the center of the city. It is built on a great artificial mound 
with a deep moat completely surrounding it. The approach is by a 
bridge across the moat and through great massive noeeiay a) Inside 
there are large open courtyards, secret passage-ways, ol1@ buildings 
and heaps of ruins. But perhaps the most interesting part of it 
all was the view from the high watch-tower extending far above the 
city. Just as we reached the top the sun was sinking behind a far dis- 
tant mountain. We sat on the stone balcony and took in the view out 
over the city and over the surrounding country. | 

While in Aleppo we also visited the large Armenian orphanage 


where over 1700 orphans were being cared for. Many of the little ones 
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Pa 
had the "Aleppo button," a very ugly ulcer either on the face or 
on the arms, which remains for a year and then leaves a permanent 
scar. Some forty were blind. Other bright-looking little giris 
had their faces tatooed, a custom of the Arabs. They seemed 
ashamed of it and hung their heads as we passed along. Many had 
eye diseases. Some presented a very patnetic figure, others seemed 
mary bright and eneaetyit 

Plans can suddenly change. I was supposed to stay in Aleppo 
at least a month but paaued only a week, during which time time I 
assisted in erecting tents for a boy's orphanage. Mr. Emrich, the 
leader of our Mardin party and who had been for some years a 
missionary to that place became ill and wnen the time came for the 
rest of the varty to go on he was unable to accompany them. I was 
aroused from sleep late one evening and told to be ready to leave 
early in the morning. I was to accempany the party to Mardin to 
help whthethe -supplies. »aSo early cin the morning I found myself again 
in our box-cars with our party greatly reduced in numbers. -lhere 
were three ladies, Bro. Maller, and myself starting off toward the 
plains of Mesopotamia. As we rumbled slowly along toward the cast 
we soon noticed a marked difference both in scenery and people:-from 
what we had seen in Asia Minor. There were many more Arabs with 
their peculiar dress. The villages too, were different. They were 
clusters of little dome-shaped mud houses looking much like old- 
fashioned beenives or like the picture one sees of the Eskimo ice 
houses. At one place standing at the door of the box-car I counted 
over thirty such villages scattered over the plain. Practically all 


of these mud villages seemed to be built either on a mound or to the 
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gide of it. These mounds are clearly artificia. The best explana- 
tion I could find for this was that for centuries there have been 
built these mud houses which would fall into ruin and others be 
built on the same spot until the present mounds are the result. If 
this is correct many centuries muet have passed before such a mound 
of ruins could have gathered. In the summer time tne people often 
move out of their mud houses and dwell in tents. 

By noon ot the first day we came to the river Euphrates. As 
the train stopped frre for several hours we Walked down to the banks 
of the river and looked out Bares the ancient waters. At this 
point was the city of Carchemish which we had an opportunity to visit 
more carefully some montns later. 

By evening of that first day we stopped at the little station 
of Tell-Ebiad. This is as far as the English had control of the 
road and from there on we had to trust the Turks. We thought we 
could make comnections here but learned that the only engine they 
had between there and Mardin had broken down some where and there 
Was nothing to do but "wait"--which we cid for one Whole week before 
we could go further. A few hours waiting at railway stations at 
home often seem long, but--what is a week in Turkey? At least 
that seems to be the general attitude of the Oriental. 

That first evening we received a telegram from Aleppo stating 
the Mr. Emrich had died that afternoon. It was a great shock to all 
of us.. We felt that we had lost our best friend in a foreign land. 
A wife and three children at home were waiting for tne word to 
come and join him in his missionary labors. The next morning we 


had a solemn little meeting in tne box-car. We were now without 
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4, 
our leader going on to a strange place in new work. "God moves 
in a mysterious way." 

We improved our wait in various ways. We stopped at a fortunate 
place, in the heart of Padan-Aram of Biblical time. One day we 
walked across the plains to one of "Abraham's Pools." It is a 
pretty spot with its trees and green vegetation in marked contrast 
to the dry plain. From the pool, which must be fed by numerous 
springs, a beautiful stream winds across the plain. It seems al- 
together probable that this place was frequented by Abraham during 
nis stay at Haran for it would be just such places that would be chosen 
for headquarters for large flocks. Of course the people are very 
superstitious and showed us a very old wooden eoffin which they 
| claimed contained the remains of the great patriarch. We expressed 
aan surprise but reserved our own opinion a tout the matter. 

A few days later we went to Urfa, or Edessa as it was known 
in Bible times. There were some American Relief workers there and 
we went in their auto-truck across the plains about thirty miles 
to visit them. Here too, we found remains of a strong citadel or 
castle with a moat cut into the solid rock. Here also is located an- 
other of "Abrabam's Pools." But we also saw other sights not so 
pleasant. The whole Armenian section of the city was in ruins. 

Great guns had been placed on the old citadel and the Armenian 
quarter completely destroyed. Of the 25000 Armenians before the war 
less than 2000 then remained and many of these have been killed 
since we were there. Here 150 young men were drenched with kerosene 
and burned alive. 


In going to and from Urfa we passed near the city of Haran 
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is. 
where a great pillar still extends above the rest of the town. 

I used to like to walk out over the plain early in the morning 
or just at twilight and think that here Abraham kept his flock and 
listened to the voice of the same God we love and worship. Perhaps 
here too Jacob later kept Laban's flock. ina inithe quiet of, the 
night, under the clear Oriental stars God seemed very near. 


Smithville, 0. 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
VI. Mardin of the Mountains 

After a week's delay on the Mesopotamia Plains near Haran 
we were again on our way eastward. We had now passed out of the 
territory under tne control of the Allies and were in the hands of 
the Turks. The railroad from here on had been built only as a war 
measure and proved very poor. After traveling for some time we 
noticed a ridge of mountains ahead and to our left. One particular 
point rose high above the rest and this was pointed out to us as 
Mardin. On the second day as we approached nearer we could see the 
city clinging to the steep side of this mount. The level plains 
ended abruptly and a great broken ridge of hills and rocks.rise high 
into the air. We were filled with wonder and astonishment as we for 
the first time beheld that sight. The little branch railway runs 
only to the foot of the mountain. It was easy to see that this site 
had been selected in the days when fortification against enemies was 
the main consideration, and so instead of being situated at a phace 
where approach is easy it is so situated that it seems almost un- 
approachable. 


It was evening when we came to tne foot of tne hill and so we 


spent another night in our box-cars. The next day I entered the city. 


I sahli not soon forget that entrance... Starting out on horseback 

I followed the missionary lady who had come down to meet us. The 
rocky foot path by wnich we ascended had been built during the 
deportations of the Armenians. The men were Gompelled to build such 
roads without food or shelter béing provided. Many died of course 
bit that saved the Turk from killing them after tne path was finished. 


How we zig-zaged back and forth up the steep rocky slope, eo steep 
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at places that it at first seemed as if no horse couldyclinb iti 
After about an hour's climb in this way we came to the city. From 
this lofty position we could look down and across the plains below 
stretching away to the horizon. They seemed very level as we viewed 
them from a thousand feet or more above. 

Mardin is a typical city of the interior. On the top of the 
mount 16 a great natural stone fortress covering several acres in 
which the inhabitants would be pretected in times of war, but the city 
proper has slipped down the side of the hill a bit. The houses are 
built in step-like tiers one above the other. The flat roofs of one 
tier often form part of the street for the tier above. Civilization 
has as yet done little to change this ancient etronghold,.: Bt. 2stan 
important border town between the Kurds on the north anc the Arabs 
of the plains. It is also tne cnief center of the Jacobite Christians 
whose patriarch lives in a monastery of the ninth century not far 
off. | 

For fifty years there has been an American M,ssion here doing 
splendid work thruout all this region. The Mission buildings became 
the head-quarters of the Relief Work. We soon found great needs 
for such work. Mardin had suffered heavily during the massacres. 

At the onset four hundred of the leading Christian business men were 
taken out of the city and shot. The great deportations from the 
north vassed thru this city.’ Several American missionary ladies 
had remained all thru those Gark days giving relief to many. Now 
with new workers, supplies and money, relief work could be done 


on a much larger scale. Soon the orphanages were growing rapidly, 
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being fed by children coming from the Moslem masters or from the 
Arabs on the plains wher they had been held as slaves. A refugee 
home for girls and women was opened and grew rapidly: (These, unfert- 
unate women were given work at weaving, spinning, rug-making, lace 
making, enc. 

Schools were started, clothing made and given out to the most 
needy, free medical aid given to many daily. The hospital took care 
of the worst cases, and they were many. ‘Soon after reaching there 
it was my privilege to plow with a tractor which we had taken alongs 
The field on the plain became the center of great curiosity. All 
day long natives would come to watch the wonderful machine that need- 
ed no oxen to pull it and that turned furrows so different from the 
little oriental plows they used. 

How many interesting things happened during the stay at Mardin! 
Yere we actually got in direct contact with the natives and with real 
sufferers. What a tragic sight it was to see the children coming 
daily, without parents or friends in this world, asking to be taken 
into the American O,phanages / Then too we came in contact with many 
Kurds and Arabs. One noted Sheik camped near our compound for 
feveral months. He seemed to enjoy having us ride his camels. I 
shall long remember my first meal with Kurd on the plains in his 
goathair tent. It seemed so odd then but later I became more 
accustomed to it. Then there were little trips to neignboring villages, 
a visit to the old Syrian Monastery, all of which helped one be- 
come more familiar with the customs and real needs of the people. 


In this city hundreds of miles from the seacoast, between the 
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4, 
Tigris and tne Euphrates, almost untoucned and unknown to the world 
outside, there were hundreds of people that had life stories so tragic 
that one wondered how they could endure the strain of it all. How 
abundantly God has blessed us of America, and how gladly we should 


share these blessings witn the suffering thousands. 
































SKETCHES BY TH WAY 
VII. On the Banks of the Tigris 

It was almost with a feeling of regret that I left the inter- 
esting work in the Boys' Orphanage in Mardin and went to Diarbekir 
about sixty-five miles farther on. But so had it been arranged 
from tne Aleppo office, for it was tnougnht that some relief work 
should also be done in that needy place. The trip in tne auto 
truck gave one a variety of scenery. First the mountains near Mar- 
din, then as one got farther away there were rolling, stony tracts 
of land and as one neared the city of Diarbekir for several miles 
the road followed the winding Tigris. Even when tne city wags yet 
a great ways off tne great walls stood out against the sky and rising 
above tne walls like so many slender towers were the numerous Turkish 
minarets. On nearing the city which was situated on a high fe i i 
near the Tigris, one passed a very old stone bridge that spanned 
the river. Beautiful irrigated gardens presented a pleasing picture 
on the banks of river. 

Up to the time of entering tne city there was still nothing 
to be seen of it except the massive walls and the extending minarets. 
What immense structures these walls and supporting towers were! We 
were told that over a hundred years were required to build them and 
one could not help wonder how it was possibel to errect such massive 
walls. 

The main entrance into the city is now through a big breach in 
these walls made several veges ago by the Germane as the ordinary 
gate was too small for their big trucks. Once within the walls we 


found the narrow streets busy with people and dorkeys--or perhaps 
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camels. The queer little shops on both sides of the street promptly 
convinced one that this was an oriental city. 

Some distance within the city, closely surrounded by other houses 
was an old house which had at one time been occupied by an American 
doctor. This we secured from the Turks who had taken it over and it 
became our head-quarters and dwelling place. It was built of stone 
and mud around three sides of a small court-yard. At night the re- 
freshing sleep on the house-top under the stars prepared one for the 
duties of the new day. 

Our first task after locating in this bare place was to get in 
touch with the conditions and needs that we might know how best to 
give relief. We visited the Turkish officials and told them some- 
thing of our plans. On every hand we found great needs for clothing, 
bedding shelter and so gradually, our work developed along these var- 
fous lines. And what a variety of work there was to be done? 

Houses to be rented and repaired; clothing to be made and distributed 
applications for relief to be investigated; looms to be mace and cottom 
and wool to be bought; ee piaes to be received and sent by the 
caravans; medical aid to be given to the many needy by our excellent 
nurse; rebuilding of houses in the nearby village; plowing for next 
year's grain, calls to be made on the Turkish officials in special 
matters and the many other tasks and details that go to make up 

a relief worker's life. But people were being helped anda after all 
there is no happiness that quite compares with the joy of being able 

to help those who are in desperate need and who appreciate so deeply 


what is being done for them. 
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I enjoyed especially the work in the nearby village of Kurturbal. 
Here a group of wandering orphans were collected and cared for and 
later a school was opened for them. The widows were given work. 
Oxen were purenased for plowing, and im. general an attempt was 
made to have the village take on some of it-normal life. To reach 
the willage we had to cross the Tigris, on both sides of which were 
melon patches. During the winter months the scenes along the river 
were varied. Wood was floated down from the forests on rafts made of 


inflated goat-skins. Here it was unloaded and weighed and carried 





AnGor.tne city. 


The home life was guite simple and primitive. When we first ar- 





rived we had only our cots and several chairs. Gradually we had the 
carpenters make wnat few tables and other necessary things we needed. 
Tinned goods from America with what few things could be purchased in 
the local market, made up our meals. Occasionally we would be 
tinvited out" for dinner. On such occasions we me weal adavt ourselves 
to the customs of our hosts, sit on the floor, and perhaps exit with 
our fingers. 

As the work grew and several hundred women were given daily — 
work and hundreds of orphans vere supplied with clothes and bedding 
we could not help but feel glad for the privilege of: Divi nein tne 
remote place. 


Smithville, Ohio. 
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operating 


esults due to infection; the exact cause 
f this infection (or catching cold in a 
wound as it is commonly expressed by the 


laity) was left for Louis Pasteur to dis- 
cover; 
‘that disease was not caused by “Evil Spir- 


his extensive experiments proved 


its’ but by germs, this produced a com- 


plete revolution in the field of surgery and 
great changes in the science of medicine. 
To have an infected wound after "an opera- 


tion now is the exception where formerly 
it was the rule. — 


Many more great accomplishments could 
be mentioned, such as the discovery and 
use of general anesthesia (Ether and 
Chloroform) in surgery permitting of pain- 
less operations. Also the discovery of the 
causes of yellow fever and ague, which 
were so prevalent but now are almost as 
memories. Typhoid fever can now be 
largely -prevented by observing sanitary 
rules and use of vaccines. 

‘Last but not least may I mention the 
conquering of that most dread disease, 
Diphtheria, with antitoxin; everyone who 
has seen the intense suffering of this dis- 


ease must consider this discovery a “God- 
send.” Yet a great many more things that 
have placed medicine among the great 


ie ee 
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sciences could be enumerated, but I think 
I have shown that the profession has been 
of inestimable service to humanity. 


Let us not think that there are no more 


- discoveries to be made in this field for the 


—s_ 
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‘reported for 


— school?” 


“Great White Plague,” tuberculosis, is yet 
unconquered and takes thousands of lives 
yearly as its toll. - Statistics show that in 
Ohio alone from the year 1909 to 1919 in- 


clusive there were nearly 80,000 deaths 


Pneumonia follows as 
a close second. Cancer, that loathsome 
disease continues its ravages unabated. 
Scarlet fever, measles and whooping cough, 


from tuberculosis. 


the diseases that take the lives of so many 


children, are unchecked. A cure has been 
Leprosy. Yet many more 
diseases that are “unchained” could be 
mentioned, but enough has been said to 
show that scientific medicine is but in its 
infancy. We are hoping that these dis- 
eases may soon be conquered by specific 


~ treatment. 


Let me repeat. The practice of medicine 
is one of the great human professions 
which affect profoundly not only the health, 
but the moral and social lives of a com- 
munity. When a family is contemplating 
moving into a new community, the first 
questions they ask will invariably be “How 
fatrois its toa church, a doctor and to 
They realize his worth to a com- 
munity. I am thinking particularly of the 
family physician, not the specialist whom 
we need only occasionally, but the phy- 
sician who officiates at the advent of life 
into this world, and if he is true and con- 


-sciencious to his calling will be interested 


in the growth and success of that life. 
‘Very often will he be called to the bedside 


of a patient when it becomes his painful 


room, surgery began to tose: its awful fatal 


te _ oes Lam, 4 tee he ey =. ~~). i? oe 


duty to inform the sufferer that he must — 


“Set his house in order.” The task is not 
so arduous if the ebbing life has been a 
noble: one, but if to the. contrary it will be 
quite a different matter; but if the physi- 
cian is a Christian man or woman and 
leads an exemplary life he can be of much 
service in helping to set that house in 
order; hence a doctor can also be a min- 
ister and missionary. ; 

There comes a time during the adoles- 
cent period when every young person has 
a desire to know something about himself, 
so he will read all the “Know thyself” 
books he can get hold of; I am sorry to 
say that too many of these books fail in 
their purpose because they have been writ- 
ten by one who is an extremist and the 
effect on the young reader is bad and he 
gets the wrong idea of life. I have had 
this thing to happens frequently in my own 
practice. I have seen: them discouraged 
and ‘disgusted with life. The first thing 
I say is, “What have you been reading?” 
and almost invariably they will admit to 
reading some purity book. Now if the 


physician is of the right kind he may be a~ 


tremendous force in directing him into the 
right channel to secure the proper attitude 
omlite: 

Again the true physician is a missionary 
because he will respond to calls regardless 
of the time of day or night, regardless of 
weather conditions even though he may be 
himself indisposed, no matter how much he 
is in need of sleep, nor does he question 


about his monetary reward; 


he attends 
rich and poor alike in spite of the old 
maxim, ‘“‘He is treated best who pays best.” 

There is yet another reason why more 
young men and women should take up the 
study of medicine; barring the occurrence 
of destructive wars the population of the 
world is increasing while the number of 
those choosing medicine as a vocation is 
decreasing. There soon will be a dearth 
of physicians. Larger towns and cities 
may not suffer much for a great number 
of years but even now many rural districts 
are without doctors. They are leaving the 
smaller towns for the larger centers; all 
the medical journals carry advertisements — 
from business men from a great many 
rural communities begging physicians to 
locate in their towns. 

In regard to the qualifications of a phy- 
sician, Paracelsus, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century wrote: “One of the most 
necessary requirements for a physician is 
perfect purity and singleness of purpose. 
He should be free of ambition, vanity, 
envy, unchastity, pomposity and_ self-con- 
ceit, because these vices are the outcome 
of ignorance, and are incompatible with 
the light of divine wisdom vie should 
illuminate the minds t; me 
These qualities toxet 
ary education fe 
medical course attdedide 
certainly would go far in the making” 
an efficient doctor. 

Elida, Ohio. 









SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


Vill. 


In the Region of Tyre and Sidon 


J. N. Smucker 


We had reached Beirut about sundown. 
Three automobiles were ready to go to 
Sidon that night: It was a wonderful 
evening, the moon shining brightly. As 
we left Beirut we passed for miles and 
miles through the great olive orchard, the 
third largest in the world. The road fol- 
lowed near the Mediterranean, and _ the 
waves of the sea, dashing up against ‘the 
rocky shore, glistened in the moonlight. 
On we sped along the great sea over a 
beautiful winding road till Sidon appeared 
ahead of us, beautifully situated on a point 
extending out into the sea. The Near 
East Headquarters are on a high hill just 
back of the city. This we climbed with 
many zigzag turns. In the morning we 
looked about on the wonderful view. From 
my place at the breakfast table I could 


look out of the big window down over the - 


gardens, over this, one of the oldest cities 
of history, and far out across the sea. 
Not many pictures can compare with this 
view. 


But we were soon off, for we had quite 
a trip ahead of us. We left the hill, passed 
through the gardens by the city and again 
followed the sea. Soon we came to, Zare- 
phath’s Point, the old city made famous 


by the woman whose cruse of oil and © 
barrel of flour did not decrease and whose 


‘child was restored to life by Elijah. Tyre’s” 


ladder, a little farther on, is a steep rocky 
climb. Here at the steepest 
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place we 


found the auto of one of our parties stalled — 


unable to make the grade. 


With all of us * 


pushing we got it up the hill. Soon Tyre ah 
was in sight, also beautifully situated by ; 
the water’s edge. This was the home of || 
King Hiram, who showed himself so 


friendly to King David. : However it has 
lost much of its ancient glory. 

We were now within the borders of Pal- 
estine with all its sacred associations. At 


Acre, the city so famous in the time of the. 


Crusades, can still be seen the fortifications 


built: by Napoleon during his campaigns. © 
There seemed to be no real road after | 


i 


leaving Acre, but all travel at the water’s — 


edge on the sand. It would seem as if 


this were dangerous, but on the contrary it 7 


is as hard and solid as rock. 
along with scarcely a jolt. 


struck by the Reo truck would fly in a 
spray all over us. It almost seemed like 
being back on the ocean. 

Mount Carmel was now in plain view, 


We sped > 
Sometimes the © 
’ waves would come rolling in and being 
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‘an inspiring and a magnificent view. 
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t their teachers during the deportations of 
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extending far Sura: the ‘sea, 
seen by the map. We crossed the Brook 


~Kishon, the eeeeaan which once flowed red. 


with the blood of the false prophets and 


where the host of Sisera were drowned. 
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Moslem. T si L said, ‘No nd they 
Of course . she | no ea 


whom did she nee that” teaching? ree 
sister went and she also will go that same 
Now we are in a room separated 


way! 





A Road in Palestine 






NW Occupying it, it~is 
et) “*It was now noon 
“stoppe POueSCNtile while in the city 
suid: “then made our way up the mount 
where we planned to have lunch. It was 
On 
three sides was the great sea coming up to 
the foot of the mount. On the fourth side 
the long mount stretched away toward the 
plains of Esdraelon.. Near where we had 
lunch is supposed to be the cave where 
Elijah hid himself and a little farther back 
on the highest point is a little monastery 
supposed to mark the place where Elijah 
and the Prophets of Baal had their notable 
contest. It gives one a strange feeling to 
stand on this grand old mountain, sacred 
in history, and to think that on this same 
Mount Carmel Elijah often stood listening 
to the voice of God. Near this same place 
he probably stood when praying for rain 
and when his servant announced a little 
cloud the size of a man’s hand rising up 
out of the sea. Here we had our lunch, 
but somehow I. would have almost pre- 
ferred standing in awed silence and trying 
to get into the spirit of these great men of 
God who here held such close communion 
with Him. 


Smithville, O. 





RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA MINOR 
(Continued from page 397) 


x cause of the training received in the Amer- 


ican ‘schools and because of the personal 
touch of the missionary teachers. 
We quote from some of the letters 
these Christian students to 


1916, “Today the Turks asked us to be 


from the others. We don’t know what 
they will do with us. They are saying: 
‘you will not go, but we shall give you 
to Moslems! Pray for us. We have no 
strength but Christ is going with us. 
The world is very dark, but behind this 
darkness there is a light shining. Our 
hearts are full of fear but we have joy 
more than fear. Pray for us that we 
may not be afraid if we go through the 
valley of the shadow of death. We were 
born for this day. Always pray for us, 
The danger is very great. Farewell. We 
will see you in heaven, perhaps.” } 


Later the same girl. wrote: 

“God is with us and no evil can sep- 
arate us from the love of Christ. Rom. 
8:35-39. I had not realized the strength 
of God till now, but now I am stronger 
than before, and I am sure that God will 
give more strength when he gives more 
temptation. Now I know that God sent 
us here to show these people that God 
is love and just.~. .” 


Throughout wee Gabe of the empire 
elementary schools were established. These 
were generally supported by the local com- 
munities and managed by a missionary. 


This missionary nearly always succeeded - 


in placing teachers who had been trained 
in American schools. This not only stim- 


‘ulated the Gregorians and Greeks to better 


schools but also the Mohammedans. In 
both a direct and indirect way the Amer- 
ican missions have succeeded in helping 
to educate the peoples of Asia Minor. 


The influence of the printing press must 
not be overlooked. Before the 19th cen- 
tury practically no books or news papers 
circulated in this country. Since then 
Bibles, hymn books, text books, and 
Sunday school literature were printed in 
every tongue at the rate of about 35,000, 


the hospital when he comes for a 


‘We wonder whence our troubles come, — | 











literature has been very ; pronounced. 
has been said that when the cholera was 
raging in Aintab the Protestants were. 
left almost untouched. A certain Moslem 
asked a missionary whether God placed | 
a disease-proof tent over the Protestants. 
The missionary replied that the Protest- 
ants could read the periodicals Gn which 
people were told what to do to prevent ‘hom 
spread of the plague. 

The medical department has bees thed 
one which has always been the most popu- 
lar among all classes of people. At first 
a number of the missionaries studied 
medicine to use as a side line in preaching © 
the gospel. They could take their med- — 
ical supplies in a: saddle bag and with a 
horse could tour the villages. Even the 
Turkish officials learned in this way to’ 
know and to appreciate the missionary. 
In the 80’s it was found wise to erect | 
hospitals which would be used as a center — 
for the medical work of the district.-_A @ 
modern hospital was erected at Aintab. 
Cesarea, Marsavon and Van soon followed. 
A great deal of evangelistic work has been 
carried on in connection with these hos- 4 
pitals. The nurses were generally earnest 
Christian girls and the patients thus came 
in contact with real Christianity. When - 
these ‘patients would return to their vill- 
ages, their homes would become open 
ones for the missionaries while touring. — 

The medical department not only did 1 
a great deal to alleviate suffering but also } 








to break down superstitions. Many learn- 
ed that the “evil eye” did not cause dis-_ 
ease and that medicine could help heal 
a man even if he was “fated” to die This 
department did more for the Turks and 
commanded their respect more than any 
other work. The superior intelligence of 
an American doctor was recognized and 
the Christian help given them in time of 
need could not be forgotten. Even today — 
the American missionary feels quite free — 
to show to a Turkish official the work of — 
“social 

call” . 
; 





THE ALTERNATIVE  —- 


Frank Monroe Beverly re 
We have our troubles, yes, we do, 
We bow to griefs full sore; ee 
The burden of our yesterdays 
We hope will come no more. 


We study hard, we watch and pray, 
‘Our steps with caution guard, | 

But yet despite our every care 
We come. out trouble-scarred. 


And why the deadly strife; 
The wise philosophers but tell or ¥ 
These things ‘belong to life. s oat 


And _ yet, perchance we hold the key: - 
If we no troubles had, . jaa 
Imagination would create se. : 


_ Something quite as bad. 
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lies before us. 









; descend- 
anticns 0: > di ‘erent - branches 
of the Amish and nd Meal onite. peas and 
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are scattered all over he middle west and — 
as far west as” Washington and Oregon, 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


IX. From Mount Carmel to the Sea of Galilee 
Jesse N. Smucker ! 


The scene from Mt. Carmel, and all the 
thoughts called forth while standing there, 
made an impression upon me which I shall 
never forget. But we must be on our way 
if we are to reach the sea by evening. So 
our lunch under the olive tree being ended 
we again started off. 


Down the slope of Carmel, near the sea, 


along the brook Kishon we made our way. 
. Mt. Carmel is not simply one single moun- 


tain. but rather a high range extending 
from the sea to the Plains of Esdraelon. 
Leaving the mountain side and winding 
among the hills we came to a little village 
on the top of a hill and there a wonderful 
view met our eyes. Before us lay stretched 
out the wonderful Plains of Esdraelon, 
looking perfectly level and unbroken... One 
could easily see how it could come to be 
chosen for a great battlefield. Ahead of us, 
standing out clearly from: the plain was the 
dome-shaped Mt. Tabor. For some. time 
we could see Tabor ahead and to the right, 
while Mt. Carmel was at our rear. 


About the middle of the afternoon as we 
reached the top of a small hill we saw 
Nazareth lying in a basin-shaped valley 
ahead. So this was the city where Jesus 
spent the greater part of His life in quiet 
preparation for His active: service! It is 
really a very pretty place as it nestles a- 
mong the hills) We stopped at Mary’s 
Well, a fountain said to have been used in 
the Savior’s time. Here all kinds of people 
were gathering for water. Their water- 
pots were gracefully poised on their heads. 
We visited the Church of the Annunciation 
and had pointed out to us the spot where 
Mary stood when the angel spoke to her. 
Also saw the site of the carpenter shop 
where Jesus is supposed to have spent 
much of his time. Of course these build- 
ings may not occupy the exact spots they 
claim to, yet certain parts of the place must 
be much as it was when Jesus lived there. 
No doubt He often stood on the hill just 


‘west of the city and looked out over the 


Efe 
and 
the 
and 


great plains of Esdraelon. Then too, 
probably stood on the hill at the east 
was thrilled with the sight. Toward 
north are the numerous hills of Galilee 
towering majestically above them is the 
noble Mt. Hermon. To the east are the 
hills beyond the Jordan, the ancient Bashan. 
To the south the plain Megiddo, with the 


bold outline of Tabor. 
As we resumed our journey Carmel was” 


lost back of the hills but Hermon and 
Tabor stood forth very prominently. The 
country is very picturesque. The road 


winds among the little hills and soon Cana 
Just outside the little vil- 


lage is a fountain, busy with women filling 
their black waterpots. The church over the 
site where Jesus turned the water into 
wine is very interesting. In the basement 
is shown a jar—a copy of the one used. at 
that famous wedding. On coming from 
the church we were beset with women and 
girls very persistently trying to sell their 
little clay waterpots and their lace. 


But we go on. Along this road no doubt 
Jesus often traveled. The high hills are 
pointed out as lying beyond the sea which 
lies in a deep hollow. As we near it we 
pass the Horns of Hattin, the traditional 
site of the Sermon on the Mount, and on 
the other side of the road a little farther 
on a mound where Jesus fed the multitude. 


I shall never forget my first glimpse of 
thes sea: — ihe sur was. just 1setting: Mit 
Hermon was still bright in the sunlight 
while Tabor, seen from the east, was quite 





Nazareth—“A very pretty place 


shaded. Now we reached the top of a little 
hill, and before us, nestling peacefully a- 
mong the hills we caught our first sight 
of “Blue Galilee.’ How beautiful, how 
calm, how lovely, it appeared in the fading 
twilight! 
Then came the descent down to the 
water. Back and forth we wound, the air 
growing warmer as we descended. It was 
just dusk;. 
evening song. A fox ahead of us paused 
a moment and then glided away. How real 
that passage seems now, “Foxes have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 


Blue Galilee 


It was just sunset as we reached the _ 


. the western shores of the Sea.of Galilee. 


after several attempts at locating a camp- | 


some birds were singing their © 


ai sy little "Wiles of Tiberius, situated | on 







We stopped a few minutes then followed 
the road south along the shore. While 
motoring along, darkness settled upon us | 
with characteristic oriental suddenness, and 3 
ing place which one of the party had seen At 
before we found we were lost. We were 
delayed some little time in going. back and — 
forth, but finally found the place, a beauti- — 
ful raised stop just at the point where the © 
Jordan: leaves the sea. Here we unloaded — 
and began preparing our evening meal. 
We paused long enough, however, tou 
watch the moon rise big and full over the 
hills beyond the water. It was a wonder- 
ful sight as it shed its rays over the lake, 
a long golden track of light stretching 
across the lake to the other shore. After — 
the simple evening meal, the cots were put 
under the open sky, and while the others. 
“rolled in” several of us sat for a ‘long 
time out on the stones at the very point 
where the Jordan leaves the lake. All was 
calm and ‘peaceful, the moon shed a golden 3 
light over evérything. Long we sat there, ; 
silent, each filled with thoughts unex- . y 
pressed. It was a great experience there’ 
in the stillness of the night at a spot con- 2 
nected with so many sacred events. We 
‘returned to our bunks and under the stars, — 
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ph 


as it nestles among the hills 


with the sound of the lapping waters, we 
passed the night. 


Early in the morning I arose and stole | 
away among the hills by the water’s edge | 
and there in quiet meditation watched the 
breaking of the day. Long before the sun. 
shone upon me I could see bold Mt. Her- — 
mon already bathed in the morning § sun= — 
light. Then the hills behind and the norte 
were lighted up and finally the sun rose up 
over the eastern hills and day was _ here. 
We breakfasted, broke camp, and went 
around the south end of the lake, crossing 
the crude pontoon bridge erected by the 
English. For some distance we made our 
way. along the east side, then concluding 
we had better not attempt going around 
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ae 
tween the Tortan na Tiberius we met the | 


Ford from Jerusalem containing the others th 


of our Galilee party. It was a happy meet- 





The Fountain of the Virgin, Nazareth 


ing. They had come the night before and 
camped just a little ways from us. 
Together we went on to Tiberius where 
weehire’d a boat, and while the autos went 
by land, Orie ‘Miller and I started out in 
the boat with our two sturdy boatmen at 
the oars. We had partially decided on the 
supposed site of Capernaum for our meet- 
ing. Slowly we made our way across the 
lake. There was no wind so the small sail 
was not hoisted. While gliding along 1 
searched my New Testament, reading the 
various references about the lake. When 
‘thirsty. we drank from its clear fresh wa- 
ters. Nearing the shore at the probable 
site of Bethsaida we were met by several 
members of the part who informed us that 
they had decided to stop farther back on 
the plains of Genessaret, so we returned 
with them in the Ford. : 
The spot selected was a beautiful place. 
It was a Jewish colony garden and by the 
water’s edge were rows of fine eucalyptus 
trees. Under the trees by the sand by the 
waters edge we sat and opened our confer- 
ence. In front of us stretched the beauti- 
ful pear-shaped lake with the steep hills of 
the Gadarenes on the other side. On our 
right near by was Magdalia, and further 
down Tiberius. On the left were Bethsaida 
and Capernaum. I cannot here give a full 


across the lake for Capernaum. The moon 
came up while we were on the water. At 
Capernaum among the great ruins of the 
old Jewish synagogue, all the more impres- 
sive in the pale light of the moon, we had 
another session of our meeting. The prob- 
lems of a life work and the challenge of 
Missions were presented. The return by 
moonlight on the water was impressive. 


While all were sitting around the boat, 
Brother Eash gave us his sermon on 
“Taunch out into the Deep.” When he 


had finished all sat in silence letting the 
sacredness of the place and its many asso- 
ciations sink deep into our hearts. Without 
a doubt Christ often crossed by the same 
route, using the same hills and peaks as 
landmarks. The night was spent on the 
sand the conference resumed the next day. 
By noon the Reo left for Beirut, but I had 
decided to go on to Jerusalem and re- 
mained behind. 


That afternoon those of us who remained 


walked across the hills to Bethsaida and 


Capernaum where we had been the evening 
before. In the evening we again made our 
way to the Jordan, and spreading our 
blankets on the sand passed the night by 
the famous river. 


Smithville, Ohio. 


LIFE WORK TALKS 


Vill. 


The Ministry 


J. S. Shoemaker 


The Gospel ministry is the highest and 
most sacred work to which a man may be 
called in this life. In dignity, importance 
and sacredness the position is superior to 
the office of any earthly magistrate, 
_ king, or potentate. — 


ruler, 


ministers are ambassadors for 
standing between God and man, 
beseeching sinful men “in Christ’s stead’ 
to be “reconciled to God.” Considering the 
dignity and sacredness of the minister’s 
vocation no one should assume its sacred 


Gospel 
Christ, 


even ‘among “ee ae like F 
the call to the Gospel Meee may D 
recognized as being divine. To us it seer 
very important that every Christian have a 
clear conception as to the nature of work 
he should engage in, in order to best serve 
the Lord and His Cause. Both the or- 
dained and unordained should give the mat- 
ter prayerful consideration. in order to find 
out definitely the Lord’s plan of serv 
for them; to this end we hope to be a 
to present some thoughts which may pro’ 
helpful to the reader. 

It is clearly shown in the Scriptures that 
God did in all ages of His Church, call < 
set apart certain persons to be spirit E 
leaders and teachers. It was “The Word 
of the Lord” that constrained the prophets 
to accept their office and serve the people 
as spiritual advisers. 
Samuel to Malachi, “spake as they weré 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

The apostles were divinely called 
leave their nets, and other vocations, and 
become fishers of men. Christ personally 


instructed them and gave them their sacred) 


ace 


charge, commissioning them to go 
all the world, and preach the eae tg 


every creature.” 


The Lord’s method of calling men to the 


ministry in this age may differ somewhat 
from that which He used in the earli 
ages. That is, the method of the div 
call has changed, but the fact of the divin 
call remains unchanged. The call is na 


in our Lord’s time, nevertheless there 


no occasion to question the fact that God 


ee 


ae the aly mpd does “call,” “appoint,” 


“set "apart, and, -Send- 


The minister of the Gospel is called 
oe to be an “ambassador,” a “herald 
a “steward,” -a “representative.” How cat 


he be any of these except he has received 


a commission, or has been appointed 
such? The head sof every government a 


points those who are to represent it, they) 


are known as “ambassadors,” “heralds,’ 


or “ministers.” They are chosen, appoint 
ed, and sent. Their business is not th 
own. They stand as representatives of the) 


powers by whom they were appointed an¢ 
sent. 
is very similar, 
mission from Christ the 


he has received his cor 


try of which Christ is King. Blessed the 
minister who has the assurance that he h 
been called and appointed to such a 
and sacred office! 





It is to be feared that many have ent 
the ministerial ranks who have not bee 
called of the Lord. The opportunity 
developing oratorical gifts: the advant: 
of occupying special social standing; a 
sire of ecclesiastical honor; a_ tempt 
salary; the aie © ae ‘steering 


- All the prophets from 


into} 


longer audible as in the prophetic age, of 


certain men to) 
preach the Gospel and teach its doctrines, 


The mission of the Gospel minister} 


Head of the 
Church, and in His Name and authority, he 
goes forth as a representative of the coun- 
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. X. Samaria and the Holy City 


Jesse N. Smucker 


The night by the Jordan passed quickly 
and again the morning light appeared over 
the hills of Galilee. “With a last farewell 
look at our chosen ground we were off. 
We stopped for a few minutes at Tiberius 
and then climbed out of the Galilee basin 
and again passed along the road by which 
we had entered. Soon we came to Cana 
where we stopped for a little while only, 
taking several pictures of the women at the 
well with their black waterpots. We passed 
through the little village of Nazareth and 
as we mounted the ridge on the west the 
whole plain of Esdraelon lay stretched out 
before us. 

Here we left the road by a hich we had 
come from Carmel several days before and 
| began the descent to the plain. To view 
the. surrounding country from this point is 
ja grand sight. Before us the world’s 
| greatest battlefield, across to the right is 
| majestic Mount Carmel, and to the left 
| Mount Tabor. The descent to the plain 
is quite steep and the road makes many a 
|curve and turn, as it leads to the plain 
below. Then we sped out across the level 
country right through the midst of: the 
| plain. At Jenin we stopped long enough 
to eat our lunch of bread and fish from 
| the sea of Galilee. 


here on had hilly country. It was beauti- 
| ful scenery all along. Winding picturesque 
| roads, led back and forth, up and down, 
|among the hills. We stopped at the foot 
(of the hill upon which ancient Samaria 
| had been built. Leaving the Ford here two 
of us began climbing up the hill upon 
which the city had been founded by Omri 
nearly a thousand years before Christ. It 
ae easy to see how this spot might be a 











sides by wide fertile valleys. We passed 
| through the ancient gate where the ruins 
| of an old wall are plainly in evidence. 
| From this point I could see, far to the 
west, the sands on the shore of the Medi- 
|terranean. Once inside the old gate one 
is impressed by the great row of stone 
columns. - They are twelve in number 
| standing in a row and must be the remains 
lof a once glorious temple. Up on the 
| extreme summit of the hill are great heaps 
| of ruins,.stones and walls which but feebly 
suggest the magnificent splendor of this 
| once famous city. 








| But again we are on our way, winding 
ftamong the hills until suddenly we see a 
| beautiful narrow valley open up before us. 
) A city lies nestled peacefully on one side 
lof the valley. This is Nabulus as the 
| Arabs call it, but better known to us as 
 Shechem, the place where Abraham erected 
lhis first altar in Canaan, and the two 
} mounts on each side of the valley are none 
other than Mount Ebal and Mount Geri- 
j zim, the mount of blessing and the mount 


_ ies 


We were now entering Samaria and from, 
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of cursing. They are about five hundred 


_yards apart and in the pure air of Palestine 


are easily within hearing distance. Just 
beyond Shechem is Jacob’s well. This is 
one of the Biblical spots about which. there 
seems to be no question as to its certainty. 
A church is now built over the well and as 
we entered the priests were having some 
kind of service, and kept reading and re- 
sponding in a doleful way. Tired and 
thirsty we sat thus on the well recalling to 
mind how the Savior had sat at the same 
place and so wonderfully revealed himself 
to the Samaritan woman. One of the 
priests now came to draw us water. Truly 
the well was deep,—over a hundred feet, 
and the water was remarkably cool and 
refreshing. 


Leaving Jacob’s well we passed on into 
Judea, passing close by the site of Shiloh 
and Bethel. Toward evening, just before 
sundown, on coming to the top of a hill we 


saw to the south on another hill the old . 


sacred city,—Jerusalem. A thrill went thru 
me as for the first time the old city stood 
forth on the sky-line, in plain sight. Just 
at dusk, the benediction hour, we entered 
the city and like a benediction to the day’s 
travel it ended our journey. Early morn- 
ing had found us by the sea of Galilee; 
twilight found us in the City of David. 
filled with thoughts and emotions which 
only an experience of this kind can bring. 


I cannot put.on paper the impressions 
that camé to me during that week’s stay 
in Jerusalem. Not only are all the ancient 
places intensely interesting, but the very 





then, with one of the N. E. R. men whom) 


I had met at Aleppo as guide we began 


‘our explorations through the city. We had 


an interesting guide book, “Walks about 


Jerusalem? which with its many illustra- 


tions and clear descriptions proved a great 
aid. We went through the Jaffa Gate, then 
on into the old city on Mount Zion, enter- 
ing the famous Zion Gate. 
some of the ancient places and then entered 
the Tower of David from the top of which 
we had an excellent view of the city and 
out over the Temple Area, across the deep 
valley to the Mount of Olives. 


The afternoon we spent on the Temple 
Area which is one of the most interesting 
places in the city. - This is in “the place 
where Solomon built his wonderful temple. 
It must have been a wonderful place in its 
glory for the area is very large with many 
pillars and two large mosques. No Jews 
venture into this area now for fear of 
treading on the spot where the ark of the 
covenant may be buried. We entered the 
large mosque on the south side, the mosque 
of El Eksa, going through it quite care- 
fully. It was evening now so we left the 
Temple Area, passed through the Steph- 
en’s gate, in old times called the Fish Gate 
and supposed to be near the spot where 


Stephen was stoned. We went through the — 


Valley of the Kidron,~ passed ‘the. Gon 
of Gethsemane and as, the sun was setting 
climbed the Mount of Olives. It was a 
much steeper climb than I had imagined. 
Reaching the top we passed the Church of 
the Ascension and came’ out into a beauti- 
ful olive grove where my friend’s tent had 
been erected. 


That night among the olive trees under 
the open sky made an impression upon me 
I can never forget. Nor shall I ever for- 
get the early morning. The sun was not 


_ 


“One is impressed by the great row of stone columns.” 


atmosphere of the place attracts one with 
a strange fascination. 

The first morning I hunted up the Amer- 
ican Consul to have my passport renewed, 


yet up and looking toward the east down 
over the hills, far down, I caught my first 
sight of the Dead Sea and to the north of 


4 ta: ewe ge eS an 


We went thru — 


it I could see a fine: silken thread which I j 


knew must be the Jordan. In the back- 
ground were the high hills of Moab and 


above them the glory of the morning sky. : 


On our return to the city I stopped for 


a moment at the point where Christ prob- 


ably stood as he wept over the city. Then 
we came to the Garden of Gethsemane and 
as we entered and passed quietly from place 





The Holy City. 


co place among the old Olive Trees a 
feeling of awe and reverence came over 
me. Silently I read again the accounts of 
Christ’s agony at this spot. We seemed to 
be treading on holy ground, too sacred to 
venture to describe. Leaving the Garden 
we entered Mary’s Tomb, a cave near by, 
then again passed through Stephen’s gate 
and went to the pool of Bethesda, at the 
entrance of which the gospel story of. the 
place (John 5:1-9) is found written in 85 
different languages. 

Next day I was specially privileged in 
securing permission to pass through the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Within 
this wonderful structure we had pointed 
out to us the supposed spot of the cruci- 
fixion, even to the very spot where Christ’s 
cross was situated; also the Sepulchre the 
place of the appearance to Mary and many 
other wonderful places. The traditions and 
superstitions connected with so many of 
these places are of course unreliable, yet 
while one cannot be sure of the exact loca- 
tions they must be in that immediate vicin- 
ity. From the tower of the great German 
church near by we had another splendid 
view all over the city. 

The afternoon we again spent in the 
Temple Area. We went through the great 
“Dome of the Rock” commonly called the 
Mosque of Omar. Here is the great 
natural rock which has all sorts of super- 
stitions connected with it, but is thought 
to be the original sacrificial rock of the 
first temple. Then with our Moslem Sheik 
as guide we were permitted to go through 
the great underground Solomon’s Stables 
and other places to which the tourist is 
seldom admitted. From here we passed 
along to the Jews Wailing place where 


the Jews daily gather and weep and wail 
over the destruction of their city. Some of 
the old stones are worn smooth with the 
fingers and lips of the wailers. Passing 
through the Dung Gate I sat by the Pool 
of Siloam in, the evening gloaming. 
Perhaps I should tell about the visit to 
Bethlehem, past the Shepherd’s field and 





Mount of Olives in Background. 


Rachel’s tomb, seeing the birthplace of the 
Savior, but that will talee another chapter. 
The night run up the Mount of Olives in 
the Ford must also be left until later. 


Smithville, Ohio. 
CHILD LABOR DAY 


The return of Child Labor Day, observed 
annually on the last Sunday of January, 
calls attention to the conditions surround- 
ing the child worker on the farm, as shown 
in studies recently made by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau. 

In sections of the Texas cotton belt in- 
cluded in these studies, young children 
work at hoeing and chopping the cotton, 


and even at heavier kinds of field work, 
such as plowing, harrowing and cultivating. 
Practically every child ten years of age or 
over in the sections studied was employed 
in the fields at some time during the year; 
ten hours or more was the average working 
day, during the season, reported for more 
than half the children, and many reported 
an average working day of 12 hours or 
even longer. Although most of the chil- 
dren worked only a few months, much of 
the work falls at a time when school is in 
session. Teachers reported that half or 
third of the children who should have been 
in school by September did not register 
until November or ldter. Illiteracy on the 
part of father or mother or both was re- 
ported for 7 to 9 per cent of the white 
families and about a third of the colored 
families visited. Many of the coming gen- 
eration will be likewise handicapped if field 
work continues to keep them out of school. 


The Influence of a Sunday School Book 


Eighteen months ago an Egyptian young © 


man, Mr. Yusef Iskander Grace, a member 
of the Orthodox Coptic Church, came to 
Rev. Stephen van R. Trowbridge’s office in 
Cairo seeking to learn how he might work 
for Christ within his Church. Mr. Trow- 
bridge who is the Sunday School secretary 
for Egypt, representing the World’s Sun- 
day School Association gave him an Arabic 
copy of Dr. Marion Lawrence’s “How to 
Conduct a Sunday School,’ and a week 
later the young man resolved to devote his 
life to introducing Bible study among the 
children of the Coptic Church. The priests 
have for centuries discouraged individual 
study of the Word of God, reserving the 
reading and interpretation to the clergy. 
Thus the Word has been smothered and 
neglected. But through this new effort of 
fifty young men, led by Mr. Grace, 2800 
scholars, chiefly boys, have been gathered 
into classes, and have received New Testa- 
ments or single Gospels, besides weekly 
lesson helps. The movement has spread 
from Cairo to Alexandria, Assiut and pro- 
vincial cities. 





In the Garden of Gethsemane 
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It was one April afternoon in the year 
1829 that a well-built, fair, blue-eyed 
_ youth of nineteen first saw New York City 
-and the United States of America... In 
, his coat pocket was a passport, written in 
French, in the name of Charles X, last 
Bourbon King of \France, requiring the 
civil and military authorities of his own 
‘kingdom and praying the authorities of 
friendly states to allow John Neuhauser 
“(spelled in the French, Neyhousse) day 
laborer, to pass freely and to give him 
aid and protection in icase of need. The 
' passport further stated that this John 
-Neuhauser was “a native of Imling, living 
at Imling, going to New York, America, 
to find his residence there.” 

a Under John’s coat pocket was a feeling 
of keen loneliness and homesickness for 
the little village in Alsace with its thatch- 
ed roofs surrounded by fruitful meadows. 
Crossing the Atlantic a century ago was 
_much more of an undertaking than it is 
'now when hundreds are making the trip 
every day, and John, seeking a residence 
on this side of the ocean expected never 
to return to his native land. Compared 
with the ocean liners of today the little 
sailing boat he had just left was a baby 
craft indeed, being only about one one- 
hundredth of their size. It had taken him 
forty-eight days to complete the sea voy- 
age. No wonder he felt desolate, a stran- 
_ ger in a strange land, among’ strangers 
with a strange language. 


- But deeper under the boy’s coat pocket 
than the loneliness was a trusting faith 
that God would lead him to the brother 
and sister who also had left Imling, but 
years before, to find a residence in Amer- 
ica. His parents had been peasant folk 
in moderate circumstances. Religiously 
‘they were strict memlbers of the Amish 
Church and their Christian characters and 
turdy qualities were perpetuated in this 
their youngest child. Of the whereabouts 
of the brother and sister he knew nothing 
definite for he had not heard from them 
very much after they had left home—only 
‘that the sister’s husband had died on ship- 
‘board and was buried at sea, and that the 
‘brother had married — soon after, ecnes 
and was happy. 


‘here was an aunt living in Canada and 
s he er husband who had forwarded 


i cometh to pass.” Luke 12:55. 


haa John to bring. him pests 


OLD SETTLER STORIES 
“Whoso Trusteth in the Lord, Happy is He” 


soon after the death of his parents. So 
it was toward Canada he turned his face 
that April day. There he found the uncle, 
for whom he worked until every cent of 
the passage money had been paid back. 
This uncle was a stern man possessing 
an uncontrollable 
the strictest economy, so that during the 
two years John ‘worked for him he was 
continually longing for the day when he 
could get away and Ibe free in free Amer- 
ica, As he herded the horses night after 
night he watched the stars and thought, 
“Oh, that one might lead me to my own 
people.” ‘And as he ate his midnight 
lunch—a bowl of thick milk and a cold 
boiled potato—boylike, he watched the 
clouds and thought, “Oh, that one might 
let down to me a table filled with the 
good things my sister learned to prepare 
from Mother.” 


And then at last the glad day came 
when he started—a spring day when joy 
and songs were filling the air—started 
for the United States to find his own 
loved ones. Going to Bird-in-Hand, Penn- 
sylvania, the nearest he could locate them, 
still trusting that God would somehow 
lead him to them, he did all that he him- 
self could do. But he could neither speak 


nor understand anything but the French 


language, and no one in that community 


THE WEATHER MAN HEARD FROM 2 ee 
L. J. Heatwole anne . ' : 


‘Most readers of the Mlonitor recall the 
fact that our Savior recognized some of 
the principles upon which weather condi- 
tions were foretold’ in Palestine; and, that 
in direct reply to the Pharisees He had 
occasion to say: “When it is evening, ye 
say it will be fair weather, for the sky is 
red; and, in the morning ye say, it will 
be foul weather today, because the sky is 
red and lowering.” Matt. 16:2, 3. 


Again He says: “When ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say there will be heat, and 
be -asy"also. 

well known that God Himself, in entering 
upon an everlasting covenant with the pa- 
triarch Noah, embodied therein a forecast 


of the seasons and their corresponding var- | 


jations for all earthly time to come, as 
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by careful observation of these rules” ben dan 





knew French. On and on fe wandered, | 
day after day he moved on, until one after- i :) 
noon in June, despairing, he saw an elder- ai 
ly, kind-faced woman, heaping hay in a 
field near the road and going to her he As, 
began. weeping bitterly. Addressing | him 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch language she ie 
asked, “Vy buvaly, vas ist jetzt” = (Why, — 
boy, what’s the matter?) The. words he 
could not understand, but the tone of. kind- 
ness is understood in all lands and climes, 
and ‘finding a sympathetic listener he wept . 
out his tale from the beginning. - =~ © 
“And what is your name?” was her ‘ane. 





swer and in French, 4 
“John Neuhauser,” ‘came his surprised 
but disheartened answer. La sere 
“What was your father’s name” — pies 
“Christian Neuhauser.” odin Sot 


“And ‘your: mother’s name” 99 ye 

“Magdalena Zwalder.” : ie 

“And who are this brother and sister 
you are hunting, may I ask?” 

“Christian Neuhauser and Magdalena 
Kennel,” 3 

“Then I am your. sister, thi. ey ridin 
brother’s ae and our ‘home; God has led 
you to us.’ 

Going in to the barn the brothers met 
after the years of separation, and the joy — 
of that meeting was such that in after | 
years the thirteenth child of John Neu- — 
hauser, who still trusted with a child-like 
dependence upon God, would see his fa- 
ther and Aunt Magdalena talk about it and 
then weep for joy until they could Reta 
longer talk. . “ee i a 











A great-granddaughter, 


implied in the statement: “While the atthe 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and wn and day — 
and night, shall not cease.’ Gen. Sifts 2 

By these passages, due recognition — hy : 
given the fact that the wheels of time in Ni 
weather movements, as well as in “many we 
other phenomena of nature, all follow the 
regular path of motion for their coming, 
going, departing and return, and, also that 













law and order, mankind at large. may de- < 


tive much benefit from the individual who, ie 
by taking notice of the time and order of 

their passing, becomes able to give notice pay 
of coming weather bat ghee 0 oe re 
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“much aetecne fot" Aietncclres in mak-| 
ing sportive remark at the expense of. the 
advocate who has made weather foretelling 





a lifetime work of study and investigation, 
and though the forecasts be set in care- 
fully worded phraseology that can be a- 
dapted to every section of country touched 
by each succeeding weather wave; there 
are others who look with distrust upon 


any deduction claiming that weather con- 


ditions of the future yield obedience to 


the same rules of law and order that were 


followed in the past. 
Notwithstanding all these 
remarks and ‘conclusions, the great re- 
wards that have followed a careful and 
most painstaking investigation, the science 
of weather forecasting has been passed a- 
bove the plane of conjecture to that of 
confidence and respect. If, by long for- 
bearance and a patience that borders on 
the divine, man has become able to cal- 
culate up to the central moment of an 
eclipse of the sun or moon; may it not 
also be as possible, with the same appli- 
cation of study and observation, for the 
investigator to locate the hiding place of 
a knowledge that enables him to interpret 
the order of weather conditions of the fu- 


ture with at least a tolerable degree of ac-. 


curacy? 

The period of time is now here, in the 
mind of both publisher and an apprecia- 
tive public, that no almanac or -wall cal- 


-endar seems complete without its accom- 











P panying weather forecast; in 
part of the 


arrives at her destined port; 


reality no 


almanac or calendar is being 

more eagerly watched than the weather 
department. 

The casual observer, who is never di- 


rectly conscious of weather conditions ly- 


ing beyond his own horizon should not 
‘ 


forget that the approach of each weather 


wave, whether it be in the form of rain 


wave, snow storm or periods of warm or 


~ cold. temperatures, are all known to follow 


such well defined pathways across the con- 
tinent, or from continent to continent, 
that their arrival at a given point for days, 
weeks, months and even years in advance, 
may be predicted with about the same de- 
gree of accuracy as that of the schedule 
the ordinary. sea-going vessel 
or the arrival 
its 


by which 


of a transcontinental train that makes 


- journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


The foundation upon which these con- 


clusions are based appears first in the mo- 


tions appearing in minature on the sur- 
face of a soap bubble or pendent drop 
of water, in each of which, however, there 
is at no time found a definite period of 
equilibrium; but because the earth main- 
tains an even and continuous diurnal mo- 
tion from ‘west to east, there follows with 


it a regularity of movement in the same 
_ direction of windstorms, 


clouds and rain- 
fall periods on its surface. 


Then, with the great advantage of copi- 


ous records in hand of weather conditions 
_ for every day of the year in the diffierent 


sections of the country for fifty years or 
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unfavorable : 


“which 


rules and principles: 


- 


lst—That years of similar wienter. con- 


ditions recur in pairs or clusters of oa 3, 
5, 7, and 12, forming together a Cele: Be 
29 years, at the end of which the same 
order in the series is repeated. 
2nd—That each month throughout the 
course of a year produces the same wea- 
ther conditions that happened in each 


month of the year as was produced in the 


previous cycle. 

3rd—That each day in every year has 
its own peculiar weather conditions to cor- 
respond with the series of the cycle in 
it appears. 

4th—Observing that as a rule weather 
changes in this country move. from west 
to east, it follows— 

(a) That a warm wave is followed by 
a storm period. 

(b) That a storm wave is followed by 
a cool or cold period. 


Bs ba ian EES Ue eaiaike witht 
the series of years. 3 Gime through the 
course of a cycle. : a 

6th—That there are some dates Ba every 
year in certain sections of the country 
on which it never fails to rain through the | 
entire course of a cycl 


e 4 
Weather science has he thirty years or 


more ‘been introduced | into the public 
schools of some countries, and taught to- 
students as one of the elementary branch- 
es. A number f years ago pupils in one 
of the schools at Boston were enabled to 












forecast weather conditions for months 
ahead. Of the few individuals who have | 


obtained national reputations in ‘weather 
forecasting at long range, mention should © 
be made of Vennor, Smith, Mansill, Hicks, | 
and De Voe, whose names 


are become | 


household words throughout this country | 


and Canada. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


al: 


Jesse N. Smucker 


For some reason the old Ford truck was 
not working right that morning. We dis- 
covered this soon after leaving Jerusalem, 
but the scenery west of the city was so 
interesting that we paid little attention to 
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Ruins of the Synagogue at Capernaum 


it. As we went on among the hills we 
saw here and there little villages nestling 
snugly in a valley, or set high on a hill, 
so that they could be seen for miles a- 
round. Truly, I thought, “A city set on 
a hill cannot be hid.” The highest point 
is Nebwi Samweel, the site of ancient Miz- 


the In and out, 
back and forth, up and down, 


pah, home of Samuel, 
we went 
among the mountains of Ephraim, until 


coming to the summit of a ridge we could 


In the Environs of Jerusalem 





Dale Enterprise, Va. — 


see far out across the Plain of Sharon to 


the Mediterranean. : 
When still some distance from Ramaleh 
we chanced to look tback and _ noticed 


smoke coming from the truck. Hastily we © 


stopped and saw flames coming from thll 
side of the car. On the truck we had var-. ‘} 
ious boxes, mattresses, and a tin of gaso- 
ine. 
by throwing dust on the burning chassis 
we soon had the fire extinguished—just 
_a little event to help keep the Plains of 


Sharon clearly in mind. . 


We passed through asaatens cence | 


old crusaders’ castle, and soon we reac 










‘All these we quickly unloaded, and | 


al | 





the beautiful Near East ten ae he: 
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By. ‘ten. aa we were off again, pir 








B. “fears ‘that we citi not reach. emealen 
zt in time for the afternoon run to Hebron 
which had been planned. We limped a- 


long so that the thirty-five miles return 
I had practically 


took over three hours. 


The River Jordan 


given up the Hebron trip, but when we 
finally reached the city I found the Ford 
touring car about ready to leave. Quickly 
we were off again—to the north this time 
-—out past Bethlehem. We were in a hur- 
ry because entrance to the burial place of 
the Patriarchs can be obtained only before 
sunset, and Hebron was about twenty 
miles away. We were to have a race with 
the sun. : 


The road was fine and we were making 

good time. Yet when entering a valley 
it seemed as if the sun had already set, 
~ and then while mounting to the top of a 
4 hill it could still be seen low in the west- 
| ern sky. How we watched the road ahead 
to see if the city were not in sight, and 
2 the sun to see if it had already touched 
- ‘the horizon!,- Just as 
that. we were going to lose the race the 
city appeared before us in a deep valley. 
Now we entered and at once found the 
English officer and obtained the necessary 
1 papers. ‘Before the English occupation no 





Christian was allowed within the mosque 
over the tomlbs, so jealously did the Mos- 
lems guard the burying place of the pa- 
triarchs. Even now to enter a pass is 
required both from Jerusaem and Hebron. 
As we came to the mosque we found the 
priests just in the act of closing the doors. 
‘We presented our passes and breathlessly 

awaited the decision. The priest looked 


cided to let us enter. 


Silently and reverently we entered the 
Cave of Machpelah and stood by the 
tombs of Abraham, aie Jacob, Sarah, 
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i noble Pm Bet 


it seemed certain. 


us over rather doubtfully but finally de- 





city, the favorite residence of Abraham, 
where Joshua and Caleb fought, where 
David reigned for over seven years, and 
where Absalom revolted, to be within the 


city and to be standing at the very spot 


where these friends of God are buried— 





near the Dead Sea 


who can express the thoughts and emo- 
tions that come to one there? 


It was dusk as we left the place and 
made our way to the edge of the city 
to the famous Oak of Mamre where A- 
braham and his descendants often pitched 
their tents. Here the angel appeared to 





; 
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time for the 


Dead Sea, a_ three- fourth 


sea-level, 


mile drop from Zion to the lowest place 


on the globe. Passing through Jerusa lem, 

out the Fish Gate, skirting the Mount of 
Olives and passing through Bethany we 
began our descent. On we went, winding 
among the hills, past the Good Samaritan 
Inn, going down, down, down. Somehow 
the pale light of the stars added to. the 

enchantment of the hills, valleys, ead 
cliffs as we sped along. After descending: 
for some time we expected at each turn 
of the road to see the Sea ‘before us. | At 
last the hills ended, but instead of the 


Sea we found a wide flat plain. The road 
from here on was very bad, the dust 
deep, and the way “rough and uneven. 


We clung to our seats and my companion. 
who had earlier decided to come again in 
the springtime now said he was not sure 
if he wanted to make the trip again after 
all. Our Ford had a very weak rear 
spring, and we were forcibly — impressed 
with this fact on such a road. All seemed 
waste sand and dust, with only here and 
there little clumps of dried bushes, no 
other sign of life. ‘The air, so far below 
seemed heavy and oppressive. 
It was midnight when we came to the 
sea and saw it stretching far away out. 
of sight. I tried to bathe in it, but the 
water seemed thick and soapy. To try 
to swim gives one a very queer sensation. 
It requires an effort to submerge the 
body. We spread our blankets on the 
sand by the water and, with the stars 
above keeping watch, fell asleep. 

As soon as the sun appeared over Pis- 


“We stopped on the middle of the new bridge spanning it.” 


Abraham and from the heights nearby he 
could later see the smoking plain of Sod- 
om. One old oak—so old that it is arti- 
ficially supported—still remains. Here we 
spread our supper and refreshed ourselves. 

As we ‘were eating our lunch someone 
suggested, “Why not go to:the Dead Sea 


now instead of in the early morning as we: 
The suggestion met with. 


had planned?”. 


gah’s lofty heights we knew we 

going to have a hot day in this basir 
As there was no shelter of any eae { 
this place we decided to go to the banks 
of the Jordan for our morning lunch. As 
is hard to imagine a more desolate place 
than this dreary plain. No. vegetation of 
any kind except an occasional sage brush. 





For several miles the, qe was 4 auite 








the sides of ve ite teen sand hills, 
cremains of the een camels 
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ustralian and he pointed out where his 
no spent long months in the bare sand. 
low we came to the Jordan, which like 
green. winding serpent makes its way 
rough the waste and desolation. It lies 
‘a deep gully or ravine fifteen or twenty 
feet below the general level of the plain, 
so that it is barely visible until one imme- 
ately approaches it. We stopped in the 
dle of the new bridge spanning it and 
' I was surprised when I saw the banks 
clustering thick with overhanging trees 
and shrubs and bushes, beautifully reflect- 
_ing in the swift flowing current. It is 
such a contrast with the surrounding coun- 
try. Near the river under a_ spreading 
tree we halted and had our belated break- 





cooling trees iad shrubs eile in the after- ° 


noon we again crossed the river ‘into the 
Promised Land and on to the modern 
Jericho, a pretty little place with water 
and vegetation. 


Elisha’s Fountain—Ruins of Jericho 


is several miles from the present village - 


and to this place we next made our way. 
Here there are ruins and a beautiful foun- 
tain whose waters, crossing the plain, are 
bordered ‘with beautiful gardens. This is 
the Fountain of Elisha. The ancient city 
might well have been called the “City of 
Palm. Trees.” Were the surrounding 
country watered, as it perhaps once was, 
it certainly would be a luxurious spot. 
By evening we ‘were again going toward 
Jerusalem—on the great climb ‘back to 
Zion. Half way up the slope we stopped 
and as the sun was setting over the hills 
to the west we ate our simple food in the 
camping ground of the late war. 
Smithville, Ohio. 
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sHeraee making is Pe largest and most 
satisfying experience that may come into 
e life of the individual, It is the crown- 
_ life- -work of all young ubeeple who 
Bi ‘do God's will. | 





or ee TOR or ee 
ae is ton much divided and he 
not: realize complete, success in either 
on. In home-building we find the 
» business or profession in which he 
y engage and accomplish successfully, 





atter what other legitimate life-work 


dn fact, ie ienecss a 





eRe Ct ease _ X, The Christian Home 


Steiner 

fessional or ‘business success of the man. 
And, again, the man with home responsi- 
bilities is apt to succeed better in his 
business than the man without them. In 
this sense home-making is unique. For it 
is the one constructive business in which 
a young man may engage and in which he 
may continue to old age, the influence of 
which may reach into eternity, while at 
‘the same time he may be doing his share 
of the world’s work in some other voca- 


tion, ; { 


God planned the Ae 
first home in a garden, 


bas beauty and fragrance es nature. 


surrounded iby 
‘He 


\e ae 


‘taught the fina! to denied 


Old Testament Jericho 


sees only a face of beauty, and out of its 


He placed fae 


Lash 
friendliness.” 
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says that “Nothing exceeds Hoa Somer SR: 
love to see the ideal and be gripped and 
swayed by it. The neighbor sees a freckle- — 
faced, short-nosed boy, but the mother 


eyes looks a man who is going to. help — 
shape and maybe shake the world. The 
inspector at Ellis Island sees only a ¢ou- 
ple of bundles being tugged and waged 
along by some skirts and a bright-colored © 
shawl, but the young husband waiting im- 
patiently at the gate, whose hard-earned 
savings have brought her over sees the 
winsome maiden whose face still holds — 
him in thrall, ay ; “2 
Ideals have been called “God’s tuning- 
forks to keep the sweet music of life up— 
to concert pitch.’ And the ideals of 
youth are invaluable instruments when the _ 
call to the art of home-making comes— — ; 
Ithise a nalvetee? call. 
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for come it does. 
“For where life lives, love is.”- I have 
been directly interested in the art for 


more than thirty years and during this 
time I have met surprisingly few young 
people who have never heard the call. 


How to Rightly Interpret the Call 
is an important mater that practically 
each individual must face sooner or later. 
Home-building is a partnership business 
in the strictest sense of the term. Very 
much depends upon the final selection of 
the partner. For by this momentous de- _ 
cision the status of each home is largely © a 
determined. ‘There is, then, no small won- 
der that countless numbers of young peo- 
ple are continually asking themselves ques- 
tions like these: “How can I be sure of | 
finding my other self?” “How can I know 
when I have met the one with whom to 
share the blessings of home?” “How can 
I tell when I have the constant and en- 


, a 
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r 
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during love?” If high ideals are ever { 
needed anywhere, they are needed in the _ 
“choosing love.” By this I do not mean, d 
vain illusions and visionary dreams of the G 


unattainable—for there is nothing that un- 
fits one more for a right perspective and — 
sane decision than such false ideals. Bue 
mean the practical ideals which every — : 
true Christian should have. With these f 
and a prayer-filled heart, young people ij 
need rarely make a mistake. Love is based 
on friendship and should never tbe con- a 
templated between those who cannot first 4 








‘be warm friends. When love begins in 
friendship it is almost: sure to turn Bi aS 
well. 


elemental nature” 
A Cabo 


Close association and i 
are coneinet ss allies of love. 


‘come | home 












into our-crops ae destroyed a them: quickly. 


But all changed. The land was broken 


up, crops were raised, the land producing 
abundantly. Large houses and barns were 
built, railroads were built, towns sprung 
up as by magic. Rural mail routes have 
taken the place of star routes, people flour- 
ished, and today this stands out as a rich 
and productive country. 
. ae eae 


Reminiscences of Pioneer Days 
By a Kansas Pioneer 


‘Father and mother, with a family of 
three children, left the state of Indiana 
and arrived in Kansas in the year 1872, 
‘Railroad accommodations were not of the 
best in those days and it required about 
twice the length of time to make the oe 
ney as it does now. 

The country in the middle west was 
very new. Homesteads could yet be taken 
up. Previous to the above date the set- 
tlers had built dugouts, sod houses, rough 
lumber shacks, or small stone houses, but 
about this time the dwellings were being 
built some better, yet they were far from 
being large or well-built and have all 
been replaced many years ago by more 
modern dwellings. ‘At some places rock 
was used for building purposes, so in many 
instances the pioneer would set to work 
digging rock and dressing them and lay- 
ing up his own _ house. 
seeing many of these small houses stand- 
ing at an angle, or not with the true points 
of the compass, and we were often told 
that they had been built before the sec- 
tion lines were formed. Later, or about 
this same year the country was surveyed 
and laid-out in -square>-miles; . ‘Fhen- «it 
was found that they stood angling or per- 
haps far away from the main road, thus 
they stood for many years until replaced 
by better buildings. After a house of some 
kind had been built, 
on the bare expanse of the Prairie. 
~ Ox teams were used to break the sod 
and also to do hauling and work of all 
kinds.. They were also used for driving. 
Horses were also brought in. droves from 
south and west to the nearby towns and 
wete sold to the people of the country. 
When they were sold one by one the 
reougk riders who brought them would 
lasso them and give them a lesson in 
halter breaking and peihaps one with the 
bridle and saddle. They then were prac- 
tically ready to work, ride, or drive. !t 
was surprising how soon these horses. {1st 
brought from the plains became used to 
being handled and were trustworthy and 
gentle. They were not as large as the 
horses of today, but could do much work 
and good driving. We older children 
can remember when the first horses were 
brought to the homestead, and when, a lit- 
tle later, a pretty little colt was ours our 
joy knew no bounds. 


Neighbors were few and scattered but 
their sociability and helpfulness was some- 





We. remember 


farming was begun | 


i ere * 


Roe regotten. When ex- 





; never st 


; changing work the distance between them 
was 


often the cause of the farmer re- 
turning home late and tired, and some- 
times yet compelled to do some work that 
could not be done by the wife or small 
children in his absence. 


Doctors were sometimes 
and nurses were unheard of, so many of 
the housewives became practical nurses. 
Dark nights, distance, weather conditions, 
or even small children at home did not 
prevent a woman from responding to a 
call in case of sickness or death, and many 
were the ties of neighborly friendship 
that were formed in this way. 


hard to get 


In a few years after these early settlers 
came the great swarm of grasshoppers 


visited the country. They came like a 
heavy cloud and came down like hail. 
They laid everything to waste. Crops, 


trees, and everything green were eaten by 
them, the trees being literally stripped. 
Some tried to save a few small choice 
trees by covering them with clothing, but 
the grasshoppers found them and stripped 
them of every leaf. Hard times followed. 
The winters were severe. Many cattle 
and horses perished in siowstorms, es- 
pecially in the western part ot the state 
where they were unsheltered and the 
country was treeless. Some relief had 
been provided in the east, the farmers go- 
ing to the nearby towns where these pro- 
visions were given out and receiving meal, 
flour, hams, and ‘bacon which helped to 
keep them alive till crops could be grown. 
Many left their claims and went back east. 
Some faced the hardships unaided and re- 
mained to see the country built up and 


eee aes * “pr 
a became “beautiful with homes, Picldg and 


there were but eleven members 


orchards. 


At this early date as far as was known 


Mennonite Church in the state. 


of the 
Of this ~ 


number two are yet living,—Fannie Good | 


Kilmer now of Oregon and B. 
of Hesston, Kansas. Others soon came, 
yet the members were few. and scattered 


'W. Bare | 


f 


and the places of worship were few and 


distant. ‘Few now realize the hardships 
and trials experienced by the aged bishops 
and ministers of pioneer days. 

We children can remember when we 
were very little that brethren and sisters 
often came for dinner after the church 
services. 


j 


The social part was enjoyed and ~ 


in the afternoon before they left for their 


homes every one was called in the house, 
young and old, and a few songs. were 
sung, a chapter read out of the Bible and 
prayer was offered. This was a never 
failing practice wherever brethren 
sisters met on Sunday. These Christian 
acts have been left behind, especially in 
the west. The members of pioneer days 
were sociable and hospitable, going from 
different places to help and strengthen 
each other and the ties of friendship and 
Christian. love formed in this way were 
never forgotten. Most of these pioneer 
workers have passed .away but there are 
yet some who can recall the faithfulness 
with which they performed their tasks and 
they were to them labors- of love. If they 
had not been faithful in this work where 
would the churches of the west be? We 
(praise God for those brave servants of His 


“whom we believe He called out to leave 


home and friends to establish homes and 


churches in the Middle West. 
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ECLIPSES—THEIR CAUSES AND HOW THEY ARE FORETOLD 
L. J. Heatwole 


Speaking of shadows that are met with 
along the course of every-day life, those 
cast by the trees and overhead branches 
of a dense wood seldom fail in their de- 
pressing effect upon the traveler, even in 
daytime, and much more is this evident 
after nightfall. And again from the shad- 
ows cast over a deep valley between tow- 
ering mountan sides with their overhang- 
ing cliffs of rocks, or the impenetrable 
gloom found in long tunnels and under- 
into which the light of 
day never enters, we get our most vivid 
illustration of David’s teaching concern- 
ing the shadow which we all as travelers 
are expected to pass through, and of 
which death forms the obstruction. 


ground caverns 


The darkness of night is caused by the 
earth’s own shadow, which happens con- 
stantly upon the part of its hemisphere 
that is turned away from the sun. This 
same shadow extends far out into the 
regions of space that lie directly away 
from itself and the sun, and hence, the 
moon or any other heavenly body tHat 


falls into this line of shadow, has its sur- 
face darkened to a greater or less de- 
eree. S‘nce light does not penetrate an > 
epacue body brt illuminates every sur- 
face upon which it falls, every object, 
whether it be in: the form of planet, 
mountain, tower, building, post, or tree, 


casts a shadow of comparative size with 
the obiect itself, and which serves to cor- 
respondingly darken the surface of the 
object wopon which such shadow falls. 

The phase of an eclipse is the the term 
that implies magnitude, that is, whether or 


not the surface of a heavenly tbody be- | 


comes entirely darkened or only in part. 


To some part of the earth’s surface, an — 


eclipse of the sun or moon, may present 
only a partial phase, while to another por- 
tion it may at the same moment be total, 


and still to another portion it may not a: 


visible at all. 


Were an observer on the- moon at the 
time its body passes immediately between 
the earth and the sun, the sight would ‘be 
most straugely weird and enchanting. There 


all 


and | 
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moon, on 
moon for 
full moon 


of the moon is nineteen years, 


comparatively small, round 
shadow crossing the earth from west to 
east in a manner like those we see cast 
by cloud patches moving along mountain 
sides and over landscapes generally. Hence, 
in similar manner an eclipse becomes vis- 
such parts of the earth’s 
surface that lie in the course of the mov- 
ing shadow. Even like the often widely 
extended cloud areas that cast their dark 
and deep shadows over much of the earth’s 
surface at a time, while other portions are 
not covered, as at no time does the earth 
become totally eclipsed by any of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

In case of the moon however, which be- 
comes as often totally eclipsed as other- 
wise, the earth’s shadow becomes large 
enough to spread entirely over the moon, 
but because the rays of sunlight become 
so deflected through the region of the 


shadow, its density is in great part dis- 


sipated like that of our own twilight per- 
iods before sunrise and after sunset. The 
same conditions occur on the earth at 
time of an eclipse of the sun but in the 
meantime the face of the sun becomes en- 
tirely obscured and only the inky, black 


‘mass of the unlighted portion of the moon 
jis turned toward the earth, and were it 


not for the deflecting powers of light, the 


portion of the earth shadowed, would be- 
come dark as midnight. 


can occur only at time of full 
the moon, and at time of new 
the sun. When the times for 
and new moon occur, and their 
dates in the month coincide with the 
eclipse seasons of the year, the moment 
of beginning and ending for each eclipse 
of that year can be caluclated to great 
accuracy. But in order to ascertain the 
exact portion of the earth on which shad- 
‘ows become visible, a definite knowledge 
of an application of the principles of longi- 
tude and time are required. 


Eclipses 


There are two periods in a year of four- 
teen days each, that are known to as- 
tronomers as eclipse seasons, and that hap- 
pen at periods of about six months apart. 
The month that coincides with each eclipse 
season, is the one that has an- eclipse, 
either of the sun or moon or both, and 
these happen in each case at the moment 
of new moon or full moon. 


Again, since it is known that the cycle 
in which 
time the dates of new moon and full 
moon return to the same dates on which 
they came from month to month nineteen 
years before, the matter of locating them 


is not attended with so much difficulty. 


Knowing also that all of the eclipses that 
have occurred within the past several hun- 
dred years have repeated themselves in 
every eighteen years and seven months, it 
again becomes an easy matter for the 
‘astronomer to keep tab with the new 
moon and full moon dates on which 


eclipses happen from year to year. 


Dale Enterprise, Va. 
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From Jerusalem to Ludd was a pleasant 
Ford trip in the early morning, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. Looking back 
over the hills I watched the Holy City 
vanish from sight. Then crossing the 
Plains of Sharon we passed Ramelah, and 
came to Ludd, the ancient Lydda where 
Peter healed Eneas. The train was al- 


‘ready there and before I could make ar- 


rangements for my ticket it had started. 
But I did not propose to be left behind, 
so running after it I threw on my luggage 
and in spite of the gestures of the Egypt- 
ian guard, got on. After traveling for some 
distance across Sharon and Sephela, a 
beautiful country, we came in sight of 
the Mediterranean and followed along the 
shore for some distance until we came to 
the foot of Mt. Carmel. We skirted the 
Mount on the point extending far out into 
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- Experiences Pleasant and Not so Pleasant 


great plain. We reached Damascus at 
midnight and without difficulty I found a 
hotel and a place to stay. 

I had planned to stop over one day in 
this, perhaps the oldest city in the world, 
and so the next morning I started out 
following first one street then another, not 
having any particular place in mind. Many 
of the streets had a mud wall on either 
side. There were trees and much water,— 
I could see the tree tops above the mud 
walls and hear the water. No doubt there 
were also pretty gardens, though the walls 
shut them from view. There is an abun- 
dance of water everywhere in the city. 
Even in Naaman‘s time the place was 
noted for its beautiful water,—at least he 
said so. I would pass from one forsaken 
street, into. another crowded and jostling 
with donkeys, camels, dogs, and humanity. 





Damascus Square 


the sea, and here at Haifa I changed 


trains. 


With three Hindoo officers as traveling 
companions we started out again across the 
plains of Esdraelon. ‘We passed south of 
Nazareth, near Mt. Tabor,- crossed the 
winding Jordan three times and passed 
by the south end of the. Sea of Galilee. 
Once more I had a splendid view of the 
Lake but not for long as we were soon 
lost among the hills to the east. .It was 
a grand sight, following the mountain 
stream among the rugged hills. We wound 
and turned, passed through tunnels, made 
great horseshoe bends and many _ steep 
climbs. Toward evening the hills sudden- 
ly. ended and we found ourselves on a 


I never saw so many dogs as one finds 
all over the city. In this way I kept wan- 
dering about, getting a fair idea of the 
city, till by noon I discovered that I was 
in the outskirts, some four or five miles 
from where I had started. 


That afternoon I followed the “Street 
called Straight.” Some one has described 
it as a street “not as straight as a rainbow 
but straighter than a corkscrew.” I visited 
the Ananias house of Paul’s day, went 
through the old Paul Gate and just out- 
side visited the big brass factory, world- 
famous for the brass-ware which it puts 
out. On the return I went through the 
big Mosque and had pointed out the 
tomb of the head of John the Baptist. How 










" a8 mascus I have never. been 
able to find out. There are at least two 
cther places claiming the same honor. It 
was now evening and on my way back I 
: stopped at the station to find the exact 
time of the departure of the train the 
next morning. Imagine my surprise whea 
the R. T. P. informed me that a strike 
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morning I went to the station to be sure 
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to get a place on the train, for under the 


circumstances I was quite anxious to get. 


out of Damascus. I had a little difficulty 
in getting a place on the train because of 
a surly corporal, but thanks to a Chaplain, 
when the train pulled out of the old city I 
was on it. We reached Aleppo about mid- 





Damascus—Straight Street 


had started that morning and there were 
no trains to Aleppo. 

Plainly I was “stranded in Damascus,” 
and for the next ten days I had plenty 
of opportunity to become acquainted with 
the city. Twice daily, however, I made 
my way to the station with the same an- 
swer each time,—No trains, strike still 
on.” I tried to get to Beirut but it could 
not be done. I tried to find an auto to 
take me part of the way,—but impossible. 
So I settled down and waited. I soon 
left the hotel—the manager had - assured 
me I could have the room to myself but 
I soon discovered it had other occupants. 
I found a good-hearted American in charge 
of the American Y. M. C. A. and he took 
-me in. Many were the times I tramped 
up and down Straight Street and other 
places of the city. Everything seemed so 
typically oriental,—the bazaars, the shops, 
the inhabitants all lend a charm of which 
one does not soon weary. One writer de- 
scribes it as “the most purely oriental 
city yet remaining of all that are named 
in tre Lible.” 

From the hill on the west one gets a 
beautiful view of the city. It seems to 
lie in the midst of a grove extending for 
' miles around, on three sides are the 
mountains while on the fourth extends the 
great plain. The house on Straight Street 
is still pointed out where Ananias met 
‘Paul, and on the wall outside where Paul 
was let down in a basket. Even Paul 
had a hard time to get out of the city. 
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Across Mesopotamia by Train and Ford 
The strike was ended. Early in the 


night and on eagerly inquiring if the 
train for Mesopotamia left the next morn- 
ing as I had expected, I was informed 
that there were no trains. The English 
were moving out all along the Bagdad line 


, it +. 


- At midnight we left, and by noon we — 


were safely at Tell Ebiad, about half way 
across the plain. The train went no far- 
ther, so we unloaded the Ford and started 
on our way across Padan-Aran. The road 
across the plain to the north of Urfa we 
followed with difficulty. We passed near 


Haran, the old dwelling place of Abraham, — 


where a big column can still be seen tow- 
ering above the village. At the foot-hill, 


on the edge of the plain is Urfa, the Edes- _ 


sa of ancient history, about thirty-five 
miles from Tell Ebiad. Here is another 
of Abraham’s Pools. Here also are many 
signs of the recent terrible massacre. We 


spent a very pleasant evening here with 


the Near East workers and had a good 


night’s rest after our hard trip, and early 
in the morning we were again preparing 
to leave. 

Of course it was a bit risky to under- 
take that long trip to Diarbekir. No one 
seemed to know how far it was, but all 
agfeed in saying that the road was very 
bad, and unfit for autos. ‘We were also 
told that the English had just recently 
warned the Americans not to undertake 
the trip because of the treacherous Kurds. 
But one Ford had made the trip months 
before, and so, thinking that “What has 
been done can be done again,” we started 
on our way. The Ford was an old one, 
we had but few tools, we know nothing 
of what was before us, we had no guide, 
no guard, no interpreter. 


As I look back over it now it seems 
really remarkable that we were ‘able to 
make that long, hard trip from Tell Ebiad 
to Diarbekir in an old Ford. The roads 





Damascus Street Scene, Showing Veiled Women 


while the French were taking their places 
and so only military trains were running. 
So here I was, stranded in Aleppo. I 
found several of the workers of Mardin 
and Diabekir here, also victims of the 
railway tie-up. We tried every way we 
could think of to get out and after three 
days did succeed in getting permission to 
get into a box car and take a Ford on a 


flat car, 


were very bad in places, so rocky that we 
would drop from one rock to another in 
descending the step-like hills. We passed 
but few villages, most of the way seeing 





no sign of life, just bare rolling plains. — 


By noon we reached Severek where we 
stopped a few:minutes to be sure of the 
way. We at once collected a crowd. The 
military officers seemed anxious to know 
all about us and by ‘signs we explained 
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- Diarbekir. Perhaps half of the distance 
from Urfa was now covered, and if re- 
ports were correct we cou expect better 
roads from now on. — 7 


All through that long afternoon we sped 
along as fast as roads would permit, over 
dreary, rocky, barren wastes, across hills 
and valleys. Darkness settled upon us, 
the Ford had no lights, we did not know 
how far we yet were from our destina- 
tion, we hoped we were on the right road. 
After traveling for some time in the 
darkness the sky seemed lighted up ahead 
of us. Of course we knew it could not 
be from the lights of the city. It proved 
to be a large prairie fire. The flames 
leaped and danced among the dry grass. 
We passed along the edge, the darkness 
deepening as we passed out of the wierd 
light. Peering in the darkness I watched 
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for a long: time in vain or 
tions of a city. Finally we did 


5 thing dark and gloomy ahead Pife) on com- < 


ing nearer recognized the great walls of 
Diarbekir looming up ahead of us. 

With a sigh of relief we passed through 
the Roman Gate. Home at last! Just in- 
side the gate ‘we were stopped by the po- 
lice guard who, after a vain attempt to 
speak to us, decided to go along to see 
who we were and where we were going. 
Diarbekir was dark and gloomy the streets 
narrow and dark, all seemed forsaken and 
lifeless——but it was home. We were all 
thinking of what fortunate journey we 
had without any mishap. These thoughts 
were uppermost in our minds, but sud- 
denly received quite a jolt, as without a 
sign of warning, we dropped with a thud 
into an open sewer. 

Smithville, O. 


LIFE WORK TALKS 
X. The Christian Home 
. (Concluded) 
Clara Eby Steiner 


The Christian interests of the home may 
best be guarded and strengthened by act- 
ive service in the Sunday school and 
Church, and by helping in the missionary 
work of the Church as well as in all re- 
ligious and charitable work. Here again 
as in business or professional life the 
husband is usually in a better position to 
render public service than the wife. More 
is expected of him, and rightly so. But 

this should not keep the wife from doing 
her share. After all Christianity is an in- 
dividual matter and each individual is di- 
rectly responsible to God for improving 
opportunities and for rendering faithful 
service, be that ever so little. It is not 
necessary for the wife and mother to con- 
fine herself so constantly to her home 
service as many do. She needs recreation. 
She needs to view life from outside the 
walls of her own home at times, and, 
aside from the service she may render, her 
own spiritual life is usually strengthened 
for service in her home. “The female 
robin must feed and care for its young 
but it finds time each morning to sing its 
little hymn of praise upon the tree-top to 
its Maker.” So the wife and mother may 
serve her family well and better by finding 
time to “glorify. her God with her intel- 
lect.” 

There is, however, a modern tendency 
to rob the home of a common interest, 
by too many demands for outside service. 
Home in this case ‘becomes little more 
than a place to eat and sleep for the in- 
mates. Too many outside interests on the 
part of husbands and wives tend to weak- 
en the home. Roger Babson in a recent 
article writes on this point. He says: 
“The husband becomes absorbed in *busi- 


ness of which his wife knows very little. - 


more 


we have secured all our wealth. 


The wife is very busy with her teas, clubs 
and charities and they gradually drift a- 
part.” Mr. Babson thinks if wives were 
interested in their husbands’ busi- 
that many could have saved their 
business in times of panic and many wom- 
en could have saved their homes if both 


ness, 


had taken a joint interest in the store, 
factory or office He emphasizes that 
charity begins at home. He illustrates 


thus: One of the women expressed it in 
this way: “I wag a member of a local 
hospital board. One day I was greatly 
shocked by a report by our matron of 
three very sad cases. Upon inquiring 


‘where the people worked, we ‘were told 


that two of them worked at the store 
owned by my husband and from which 
Tater=a 
similar experience occurred to me in con- 
nection with a charitable organization of 
which I was one of the trustees. As a re- 
sult I resigned from both boards and de- 
voted all my spare time to getting ac- 
quainted with the people in the store. 
Today I visit the home of every new em- 
ploye and call upon the wife and mother. 
Each day a list of sick ones is sent to 
my house by the head nurse of the store. 
Against certain names will be a star 
meaning that a call from me would be 
much appreciated. Our greenhouse—which 
was getting to be more or less of a care— 
has again become a source of great pleas- 
ure. Every day I take flowers to the 
homes of two or three of my husband’s 
employes. When no one is ill I take flow- 
ers to the office and place them about in 
the dark and disagreeable places where 
the poorer paid employes work. You 
have no idea the pleasure the work has 


been to me. Moreover it has brought my 
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“Young Becele? ‘ iF 
lives count in service. They” tale oe: ca 
reers, some few plan their careers without 
considering home-making, and there may 
be rare calls to forego all personal rela-! 
tions.- Dr. Cabot says, “At the call of} 
science and humanity it may be-.anyone’s 
duty to give up his life as uncounted 
American physicians. have given theirs. 
The call of conscience and of God may 
be so clear that a man bury himself in a 
hermitage or in study that is without any 
known human _ benefit.” 

The Apostle Paul evidently could do his 
best work without a family. And who 
will venture to say that Mary Lyon, Fran 
ces Willard and others who gave their un- 
divided attention to specific work for the- 
good of humanity were not nobly spent? 
home-making is rarely a hindrance 
and is more often a real help in giving 
our best services to others. 

So firmly do we believe this, that in the 
number of talks we had with girls about 
their life work in the past year we recall 
only two instances in which the subject 
of marriage was not raised. Excepting 
these our suggestions in each case were 
that they do not take up any career with-— 
out giving home-making due consideration. 

There is a tendency on the part of girls 
to look upon home-making as a life of 
drudgery, or something that enslaves or 
limits freedom—and not altogether with- 
out cause—for the woman is more closely 
confined to the limits of her home than 
the man. (But, when we stop to consider, 
there is no worth while work anywhere 
that does not in some way limit freedom, 
and require some sacrifice. Any construct-— 
ive work which “needs time and perhaps — 
eternity to complete it” might be thought 
of as enslaving if one chooses to think — 
of it in that way. The limitations of home 
also have their compensations. Here a 
girl finds a career far more satisfactory 
than is uswally open to her in any other — 
vocation. For home-making is a career 
just as truly as any other life work she 
may wish to undertake. Besides, she has 
the protection of home and the name and 
love of a good man and children. 

Many people aspire to authorship. We 
once heard a lecturer explain that every. 
mother is an author—that in the life of 
each child she writes a book. She might 
say of her children as Paul said of his 
converts—“Ye are our epistles, written in 
our heart, known and read of all men.” 
The life of a mother who rears her own 
children, may .be multiplied indefinitely, 
through her children, and every Christian” 
wife and mother may be of more service 
to God and humanity through her home | 
than she could ever dream of being in any 
other life work. 


We have already discussed some of the 




















Legitimate Reasons for Building a Chris- 
tian _Home . 
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Rodman ond ps 5 ee in ahs form 
of written ‘manuscripts as early as the year 


1150. The present most ancient almanac 
that in printed form, bears the date of 1457, 
and is now on exhibition in the British 
Museum. The “Chapman and Traveller’s’’ 
almanac was printed at London, England 
in 1712, and the “Poor Richard’s almanac 
was first issued in Philadelphia, Pa. in 1732. 

Among the almanacs that have gained 
wide circulation in America is ‘‘Gruber’s” 
issued at Hagerstown, Md., as early as 
1797, the “Warrock-Richardson’s” at Rich- 
mond, Va. in 1815, “Bear’s” in Lancaster, 


’ 


Pam 1825. and “The Family Almanac,” 
at Scottdale, Pa. and Elkhart, Ind. since 
1870. 


That the almanac may in every way an- 
swer the purposes for which it is intended, 


the calendar pages are so arranged that 


the special astronomical and_ religious 
features of each day of the year may be 
read from left to right, after the dates of 
the month that stand on the left thand 
margin. One of the main features shown 
are the moments of sunrise and sunset up- 
on a given horizon. During the period of 
a year there are but two instances when 
the sun rises and sets at six o’clock—at 
the equinoxes, March, 21st and September 
23rd. The daily shift in the slant of the 
sun’s rays brings on a change of about 
two minutes daily in the time of sunrise 
and sunset within the temperate zones. 
Because of these complicated conditions, 
almanac calculators are required to make 
a separate count for about every day 
throughout the year for ascertaining the 
moment of sunrise and sunset. _ 

Since the moon requires nearly thirty 
days to make one revolution round the 
earth, going from west to east, and because 
it falls behind day after day from thirty 
to sixty minutes, at the time of its rising, 
southing or setting upon a given horizon, 
there follows a very complex calculation in 
arranging the figures for the time of its 
position, above or below the horizon, dur- 
ing the course of a year. 

An unusual variety of items dp peak in the 
column headed “Miscellany,” the most 
prominent being the cuts of faces represent- 
ing place of new and full moon, and its first 
and last quarters. Another is the marking 
by use of characters the dates of conjunc- 
tion of planets with the moon and each 
other; their opposition, quadrature and con- 
junction with the sun, and the times 
of rising, southing and setting, of the plan- 
ets, with also that of a number of the 
fixed stars and constellations. 

From sunrise to sunset constitutes a 
day’s length. This is usually determined 
by multiplying the number indicating ‘the 
moment of sunrise by two. In the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia the longest day of the 


year is nearly 15 hours long, and the short- 


est, a little over 9 hours in length, but in 
latitude 45, corresponding with Montreal), 


Canada the longest day is nearly 16 and 
r the shortest 8 hours long. 
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POT ae chronology of the Bible is based on 


a system that takes the creation of the 
world as a starting point, but as the exact 
number of days, months and years has 
proven more or less obscure through certain 
periods of Jewish history, different dates, 
such as the Grecian Olympiad, the found- 
ing of Rome and the birth of Christ -have 
come into use. The Jewish Era in the 
present year determines the age of the 
world at 5682 years. In all Christian lands 
where the Genesis account is accepted as 
an historic fact and chronicled by the in- 


z > 3 
spired penman the firbt day of creation be- | 
gan at the moment when light was created. — 

The ruling planet and centennial system 
for the almanac is based on a cycle of 
seven years and was used in oriental coun- 
tries for foretelling the general conditions 


of the season from year to year, and where _ 


the character of each season was correctly 
foretold. The system however, may not 
be so readily adapted to the more eccentric 
and abrupt changes of climatic conditions 
in Europe and America. 

Dale Enterprise, Va. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY ‘ 


Jesse N. Smucker 


XIII. Three Days Among the Mountain Snows 


My year of service up. We had 
made arrangements to leave Diarbekir iby 
caravan on Tuesday morning. The day 
before, interpreter and I made our 
farewell visit to Kuturbal, the little village 
beyond the Tigris where we had labored 
in various ways. I shall never forget that 
day. We visited the orphanage ‘and other 
familiar places in the village making our 
farewells and with the sound of ‘mah 
salaamie” coming after us we rode away. 
But the mothers and the orphans followed. 
They stood huddled together on the banks 
of the Tigris as we urged our horses 
through the river. From the opposite bank 
as we rode away they waved their final 
farewells, Back in the village others were 
watching from the housetops. So I left 
the little mud village with moist eyes and 
a lump in my throat. The people all had 
meant so much to me and I realized I 
would probably never see them again, 

The next morning we walked out the 
Mardin gate of Diarbekir with a host of 
our friends following to see us off. Out- 
side the gate we bade farewell and mount- 
ing our horses, started on our long jour- 
ney “homeward”. Our closest friends 
followed on foot out as far as the bridge 


Was 


my 





about a mile away. Here we left them also 
and went on. 

Our little caravan consisted of ten ani- 
mals and six Turks. All these had been 


furnished for our special benefit,—there 
were two of us Americans. Halid Bey, the 
military authority, had always seemed — 


glad to oblige us and so when we asked 
for animals and men to make the trip 
through the snowy mountains to Mardin 
he seemed very willing to accommodate us. 
The leader of the men, the “Bosh-chowish” 
was exceptionally considerate and 
tive through the entire trip. 

About 3:30 of the first day we arrived 
at a little Kurdish village and decided to 
stop there for the night as we would not 
pass another village soon and we well 
knew we could not attempt stopping out 
in the open. 


iatten- 


We were shown a little cor- 
ner room of mud above the stables and 
the people of the village did what they 
could to make us comfortable. We -had no 
interpreter and so could talk but a very 
few words with anyone along the way. 
When the bundles were taken from the 
pack animals it was discovered that one of 
the rolls was missing, evidently had been 
left in the confusion of starting. But we 


Looking back as we left the Kurdish village 
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View outside the gate of Diarbekir 


did not intend returning even though it 


did contain things considered necessary 
for the trip. 
The next day again all went well. The 


sun shone brightly and my companion and 
I kept our faces covered all day, profiting 
from the experiences of the day before. 
It seems the warm sun réflecting on the 
snow caused our faces to be quite severely 
burned and by evening they were very red, 
swollen and blistered. The Bosh-chowish 
was smitten with ‘“snow-blindness” and 
suffered from it for several days. That 
night we were again entertained in a 
rude Kurdish village. Their “best room” 
was put at our disposal though in America 
we would not think of -offering such a 
place to a guest In the evening the miss- 
ing bundle was brought to us by two 
Turkish soldiers having been sent after us 
“post haste.” 

So far all had gone well. The weather 
had been fair and the snow not so deep 
but what the animals could keep up a 
regular walk. The third day we wished 
to complete the trip but soon found that 
it was to be the most difficult one. We 
were coming now into a narrower pass in 
the mountains—the valley ‘where four 
hundred leading men of Mardin were cruel- 
ly murdered and their bodies thrown into 
wells. Here the snow was much deeper. 
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It soon was so that we could not stay on 
our horses. For miles we walked leading 
the horses. They would break through 
the deep snow and could scarcely pull 
themselves out. The pack horses had a 
hard time of it and were soon lost in the 
rear. It rained a good part of the day 
adding to our discomfort. We were tired, 
hungry, and wet, and still Mardin was in 
the distance ahead. Our escorts faced the 
difficulties bravely and we kept moving on. 
Rounding a bend in the rocky road we be- 
held the Mardin Hill still some miles off. 
It seemed to revive us and we pushed on. 
It grew dark. The way had never seemed 
so long before. At last after twelve hours 
traveling without a halt worth mentioning 
we saw the walls of the Mission Compound 
loom up before us. We passed through the 
gates and leaving the horses in charge of 
the Turks were joyfully received by the 
American workers of that place. How 
good it was to meet them again! We had 
been in the hands of the Turks,—but no,— 
all along we felt that we were in the Hands 
of God who never failed us but kept us 
and thus we had covered the first lap of 
our ‘homeward journey—a distance of about 


seventy miles—in three days. It was not 


far but—at least we were on the way. 


Ohio. 


Smithville, 


Coe “Mast 


‘Where he came from, and when he set- 


tled in the section of country that was later 


occupied by the pioneer Amish Menno- 

mite settlers, no one has yet determined. 
It has been generally conceded that they 

migrated eastward hundreds of years ago, 


till they reached the large body of water 


which we call the Atlantic Ocean. As a 
nation, they were known as the Lenni 
‘Lenape (Original people). This general 


name comprehended numerous distinct 
tribes which spoke dialects of a common 
language—the Algonquin. 

According to the traditions of their an- 
cestors, the Lenni Lenape were an uwn- 
mixed and unchanged race, residing many 
centuries ago toward the setting of the 
sun, somewhere in the western part of 
this continent. For some reasons not ex- 
plained they determined to migrate toward 


‘home to the eastward. 


“alized their anticipations, 


‘they increased in numbers they extended 










There they fell in with nother nation of. 
Indians who were also in quest of a new 
These were the 
Mengwe, or, as they have been named_ 
by the French, the Iroquois. At that river 
both nations united ther forces because 
they anticipated Se Be to the east 








of the river from the Alligewi 

Shortly after their union, and ‘before 
they had advanced any Hace ‘they ° re- 
for they were 
compelled to fight many severe battles in. 
carrying out their determination to march 
onward. At last their ‘enemy, the Alli- 
gewi, to escape extermination, abandoned 
the country, fled far to the southward and 
never returned. The victors then divided 
the country between themselves,—the Ir- 
oquois chosing the country to the north a- 
long the Great Lakes and their tributary. 
streams, and the Lenape taking possession 
of the country to the south of them, from 
the river eastward to the ocean. 

The Lenape, on their way thither, be- 
came divided into three separate bodies. 
One body settled along the Atlantic O- 
cean and the country adjacent for some 
hundreds of miles, comprising, it was sup- 
posed one-half of the nation; the other 
bodies settled to the east and to the 
west off the Mississippi river. Tha part. 
of the body which was situated in Penn- 
sylvania became known as the “Delawares.” 
The word ‘Delaware’ is unknown in the 
Indian language. At first the Indians 
thought that the white people had giver 
them this name in derision, but when they 
were informed that they were named af- 
ter a great white chief, Lord de la Ware, — 
they were satisfied. 


The Delaware Tribes oe 

The Delawares divided themselves into 
three tribes,—the Unamis or Turtle, the 
Unalachtgo or Turkey, and the Minsi_ 
(sometimes called Monkeys) or Wolf. Thel 
first two were settled on the territory 
which lay nearest to the ocean, between 


the coast and the high mountains, and, as 





























their settlements from the Hudson river 
to the Potomac. 
The Minsi lived back of the oe 
tribes, to form, as it were, a ‘bulwark 
for their protection and to watch the ac- 
tions of the Mengwe. Their settlements 
extended from Minisink, on the Hudson 
(a place named after them where they « 
had their council-seat) to the west far’ 
beyond the Susquehanna. . Their noua 
boundaries were supposed to be alor 
the head-waters of the great rivers, Dela- = 
ware and Susquehanna, which flowed thru’ 
their territory, and their southern boun- 
daries along that ridge of hills known 
Pennsylvania by the name Lehigh, 
Many clans sprang from these tribes. | 
They selected distant spots as places, fy 
settlement, and gave themselves. 
or received them from other tribes. 
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length” to reach 1 below the hips, with | side 
Ptclentes covered by large flaps. bee 

. The hat was made of wool or fur with 
crown not overly high but having a broad 
brim. Before the time of successful tan- 
ning and removing of hair skins, moc- 
casions were worn on the feet, the bot- 
toms having a heavy stuffing of wool or 
deer’s hair for keeping them dry and warm. 
When riding horseback, leggins were worn 
as an adjustable high-top that reached 
from the moccasin to the knee where they 
were secured by deerskin whangs. 

. The women wore the plain bodice, from 
which draped the linsey gown in comfort- 
-able folds to the feet, while the arms and 
shoulders were covered with a woolen 
home-made kerchief. The head was usual- 
ly covered with a kerchief of home-made 
linen that was drawn close about the neck 


| with corners tied under the chin. In cold 
| weather . moccasins were worn by the 
women, but in summer time the almost 


invariable rule prevailed for them to go 
barefooted like the children. It is known 
that the women often worked with the 
in the fields, and in Virginia there 
were many. “Maud Mullers” among the 


men 





spelled Kauffman, 


Mennonites who “raked the meadows sweet 
with hay.” 


Along with this they were adepts at 


| handling the spinner’s distaff, the weaver’s 


shuttle, and the weeding hoe in the garden 
as well as in the cornfield. 
Pioneers of the Coffman Family 
Isaac and Esther Coffman, formerly 
were the ancestors of 
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The time had now come to make the 
most perilous part of my journey. I was 
leaving Mardin to cross the plains of Mes- 
opotamia to Mosul on the Tigris river. 
Thiss was a- lawless strip of 
which the Arabs were almost sole masters. 
The plan at first had been to travel by 
night from one Arab camp to another until 
the distance could be covered. My native 
interpreter was on friendly terms with 
many of the tribes, knowing the head men 
personally. With this in mind my inter- 


country im 


' preter and I with one of the Mohammedan 


merchants and an escort of two Turks 


| started from Mardin of the Mountains and 
‘ie quietly. : 


made our way out across the 
plains. All day we rode, pausing only 
once for a little lunch. When darkness 


) came we kept close together and went on 
) under the bright stars. 


Late in the eve- 
ning we reached Nisibin, the ancient Nisi- 
Here it seemed as if every dog in 


the village had turned out to greet us. We 


| made cur way to the house of one of the 


leading Turks, who was well known by my 
_ interpreter, and there prepared to spend 


and 
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the night. * Our plan so far had been to were on our way. 
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now have homes in Virginia and 
West Virginia. One hundred and_ thirty- 
three years ago, 1789, this couple with 
their family of four sons and four daugh- 
ters, moved from Lancaster Co.. Pa., to 
Shenandoah Co., Va., and after remaining 
there for a short time, continued their 
long journey by wagon across the counties 
of Rockingham, Augusta, Bath, and Alle- 
ghany—when there were no graded roads, 
bridges or ferry-boats, to Greenbrier coun- 
ty now West Virginia, and located in a 
section of new country where the whoop 
of the savage Indian had scarcely ceased 
to ring through the forest wilds. 


Records go to show that previous to 
leaving Pennsylvania, Isaac Coffman had 
been ordained to the ministry and it was 
here near Lewisburg that the gospel was 
preached for the first time by Mennonites 
in the state of West Virginia. Most of 
the children adhered to the faith of their 
parents, and it may be of interest to note 
that Bishop Samuel Coffman who labored 
so long and faithfully in one of the dis- 
tricts of the Virginia Conference of Men- 
MOmites alas ae erand-conw Ol lsaaceyand 
Esther Coffman, grew up to manhood at 
this pioneer point, and that our departed 
minister, John S. Coffman who gave a life 
of noble service to the Church in many 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
found all his ancestral blood from the 
paternal side coming from Isaac Coffman 
cf Greenbrier county West Virginia. 

Dale Enterprise, Va. 
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With the Camel Caravan in Mesopotamia 


spend a little time with the “Devil Wor- 


shippers” with whom Kerim the Inter- 
preter had stayed in hiding several years 
during the massacres- But during~ the 


night we Icarned of a large camel caravan 
that was leaving i: the morning for Mosul 


also. It was decided that we would be 
safer. with this: caravan than to try -to 
make our way ecross the. plains alone. 


scrted before s'mn-up 
As soon as we Over- 


The caravan 
soon we were after it. 


took it the two guards who had been with 
us were dismissed and sent back to Mar- 
din. Thus begai the long journey with 
the caravan. There .wcre perhaps fifty 
men in the ccm any and nearly three 
hundred camels b sides some kors.s.. Most 
of the camels were loaded with supplies 


which were being carried across to Mosul. 


The days that followed proved very inter- 
esting. Although i rcspects each 
day was alike yet there were various di- 
versions also. Each morn’ng long before 
sun-up while the stars were stil in the 
skies the camels were lIcaded silently and 
swiftly and in a remarkably short time we 
I had no idea they could 
om was preparing to 


many 


get started ‘sO. seuicly, 


Mennonite Church — 


soup and galloped after them. 


ads 


“ate far less that week © than usual. 


warm a little soup for breakfast but be- 
fore the soup was hot my _ interpreter 
rushed to me and said they were on their 
way and we did not dare get behind. I 
quickly ate a little of the half-warmed 
After that 
I did not attempt to get a warm break- 
fast. There was no stopping for dinner, 
for all day we traveled steadily along 
withcut a pause until toward evening a 
halt was called wherever we happened to 


be and preparations were made for the 
night. The camels were unloaded and 
fed. It was amusing to see how their 


food was provided. Sacks of fine straw 
were put on heaps and the camels gathered 
about and ate straw. But the most inter- 
esting part was where they were fed their 
barley meal. Bags of coarse barley flour 
were emptied on heaps moistened and 
then rolled out in balls about the size of 
a large orange. These balls were placed 
on seven or eight different heaps and when 
all- was ‘ready a man was <stationeds wit 
each heap and the camels called. They 
quickly surrounded the heaps, each hav- 
ing its place, and kneeling down stretched 
their long necks toward the man in the 
center. Stooping down he tock up a 
“barley-ball’” and. placed it into the open 
mouth of a camel, reached hastily down 
fer another ball and so on until he had 
gone all around when the first one would 
be ready for his second dose. Each camel 
was given from five to six of these balls. 
They did not attempt to pick them up 
themselves, but almost pushed the man 
off his feet in their eagerness to receive 
their portion. 


A. little while before darkness came on 
they were placed in circles around the 
men and supplies, each camel being made 
to kneel and in order to keep them from 
gett'ng up and walking off small boys 
went from camel to camel placing a rope 
around their doubled knee so that if they 
got to their feet one of the forefeet would 
be tied up and they could only hobble on 


three legs. This they were not anxious 
to do and so had no desire to walk off — 
during the night. All night there were 


men on guard at each of these groups and 


all through the night they called to each 


make sure that the 
all was well. 


Their meals were very simple. In the 
evening fires were built with wood carried 
with them, and a kind of taste-less pancake 
made in great numbers by a few whose 
sole business seemed to be to provide — 
food. These were eaten hot and then each 
man took a supply and tucked. it in his 


intervals to 
awake and 


other at 


guarl wes 


eaemort, This extra supply.'served as 
breakfast and dinner. During the day — 
whenever the men felt so inclined they 


would eat a little of this special supply. | 
Of course it was necessary to adjust my 
eating to theirs, and I am quite sure I 
ies 
water problem was more serious to me. 
The first few days we passed several — 
small, creeks or stagnant BOO, at which r 


ty 


away dream which, 


“measure. 


and destitute. 
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oleae one was ‘glad te: drink of the water 
even ‘though it was muddy and warm. 
At the last stream we came to, 4 halt 
was called and a number of goat-skins 
were unpacked and filled with water. 
These goat-skins are simply the 
skin of the goat turned wrong side out and 
legs tied shut with cords. The neck serves 
as the opening. After being filled with 
water and tied up they look not unlike 
the beheaded carcass with legs extended. 
These were tied on the camels’- backs 
and served as the water supply 
days that followed. As the men became 
thirsty they would walk along side of the 
camel carrying the skins, untie one of the 
legs of a skin and allow the water to 
run out into their mouths. At first I had 


no desire to drink of this water after it 
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the warm sun but the time soon came 


Of 
of a 
and yet it was 


when I was glad to drink even this. 
course it was warm, dark-colored, 
peculiar odor and _ taste, 


water and when necessary one will drink 


practically any kind of water. 

For six days we traveled on across the 
bare plains. There were scarcely any vil- 
lages, occasionally a little group of Arab 
tents. There were no trees, just a great 
expanse of level land. Every day the sun 
shone brightly and every night the stars 
gleamed in all their eastern brilliance. As 
suggested above there were interesting 
occurrences to break the monotony of 
caravan life—such as the raid of the Arab 
robbers—but that is a story in itself and 
must wait till next month. 


THE LAND OF SACRED MEMORIES 
A. M. Eash 


As a boy and young man I longed to 
see the Holy Land. Always it was a far- 
if mentioned, could 
reasonably be branded as fanciful beyond 
The Great War was responsible 
for a great many changes—some great and 
others small. One of these—and possibly 
it was the very smallest—was the change 
that it brought into my personal environ- 
ment and consequent experiences. - The 
War left, in its trail of havoc and destruc- 
tion, an innumerable number-of homeless 
In every war stricken coun- 
try the forces of relief and reconstruction 
were called to allay the suffering and to 
assist in the work of saving and restoring 
life. This general relief and reconstruction 
movement made its appeal alike to poor 
and rich, to distinguished and to the prac- 
tically unknown. In response to its appeal 
the wealthy gave of their liberal store and 
the poor of their meager earnings. The 
appeal reached the poor religious commun- 
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ity in which I was working in Chicago and 
when I saw the washerwoman give her 
entire day’s earning, heard of the little 
boy who made the round of the patrons in 
his relative’s saloon in quest for funds and 
then saw the almost miraculous offering of 
over $200.00 raised as a Christmas gift for 
Near East Relief work by a. people who 
knew the pinch of poverty, my heart was 
stirred. Scarcely realizing what such an 
attitude might involve I was moved to say 
on the day that these offerings were 
brought in, that if ever opportunity was 
afforded, I would be willing to give my 
service and if necessary my life in this 
great relief movement. 

Six months later my application for 
service had been accepted, my appointment 
was made and I was in New York City a 
member of a party of twenty-five ready to 
sail for the land of sorrow and _ suffering. 

Six weeks enroute, first to Naples, then 
to Constantinople and then overland to 





Holy Land 





“by the Near East Relief. 


meaning at that time and I must confess” 
that the prospect of living and working in — 
the Holy Land so nearly overwhelmed me 


-ing questions we asked. 


of pecuea e by the American: ‘Red Cross. 


Manager of the 
Syria- Aleppo District. 


of a brief interview he ieee me that I 
was to proceed to Jerusalem at the earliest — 
opportunity and there take charge of what: 


he considered the “pet” institution operated | 
The term, “pet 


institution” did not convey a very large | 


that for a time relief work needed to take 











a secondary place in my thoughts and in- 


terests. 


I shall never forget the emoitons that 
were mine when in company with Brother ‘ 
Frank Stoltzius I. boarded a Palestine train — 
at Haifa one morning on the last lap of | 
my seven weeks’ journey from New York. — 
I can still recall the first glimpse of old | 
Mount Carmel reaching out into the Medi- — 
terranean, the large camp of Indian sol- — 


diers at its foot, and the building of the 


School of Prophets at the point—which I 
attempted to photograph from the moving, 


train. Neither shall I forget our efforts to 


purchase food from the native boys at the 


small way- stations when the noon hour — 


arrived, nor the difficulty we had in secur- 
ing water fit to drink. Ludd—Lydia of the 
Bible—was our destination and the thirty- 


five mile ride on the old wornout Ford — 
truck from the station across the Sharon ~ 


plain up through the mountain pass and 7 


then over the hills to the city of Jerusalem — 


was an historical event in my life. 
remember the discomfort of the auto ride— 


the seat board and cushion had a habit of 


I well — 


dropping down into space over the gasoline © 


tank about every mile or two giving us a 
decidedly uncomfortable position—and the 


orchard, threshingfloor, etc., that we passed 
on the way. Our guide on this trip—and 
one of our most faithful interpreters and 
guides during the two years’ 


amused at the many, varied and interest- 


thirty-five. mile ride seemed! Many times 


since that day have I gone over the same 


route but that was the longest ride, for 
Jerusalem still was somewhere ahead of us. 
When we finally- did reach the city our 
disappointment was very keen because it 
was already dark and we had no oppor- 
tunity to see it. A hearty welcome await- 
ed us when we arrived at the Syrian Or- 
phanage and I was in the place that was to 
be my home for nearly two years. 


to me as their father and its men and 
women to treat me as their 


stay in the - 
Holy Land—did splendid service but must — 
have become either greatly annoyed or 


How long that — 


| 


“Captain’— _ 
so they had learned to address their Di- 
rector during the twelve preceding months _ 


keen interest in every hill, valley, village, — 





Its — 
boys and girls were soon to begin to look © 


me 
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It was during the twenty-three months 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
Jesse N. Smucker 


XV. From Mardin to Nineveh 


Traveling for days with a camel caravan 
is not as monotonous as it may seem. At 
least I did not find it so in the trip across 
Mesopotamia. The big loads on the cam- 
els backs are apt to slip from one side to 
the other as they swing along hour after 
hour. When this happens about five or 
six men surround the camel and make him 
kneel down. This the camel does not en- 
joy. Whether he resents the interruption 
or if lowering and rising with a load of 
perhaps over five hundred pounds is difh- 
cult I could not quite make out. But prac- 


tically always when made to kneel the 
camel gives vent to indescribable grunts 
and groans. When I heard this for the 


first time I thought the camel was sick 
and perhaps almost dead. This groaning 
is kept up until the camel is again per- 
mitted to rise to his feet after which he 
will plod along for hours in a steady gait 
without uttering a sound. 


There were other things of interest too. 
The Turks had passed a ruling that no 
gold was to be carried across the plains. 
I think they did not like the idea of mer- 
chants carrying so much gold to the regions 
occupied by the English, This was a 
great misfortune for the merchants who 
depended for their trade upon goods from 
Mosul and Bagdad. So naturally they tried 
to evade this law and smuggled gold in 
various ways. To stop this there were 
soldiers stationed just at the edges of the 
plain whose duty and privilege it was to 
stop any traveler they desired and relieve 
him of his gold. As a special incentive 
to have them prove faithful in their task 
they were allowed to keep all gold up to 


amount. During our first day 
with the while riding peacefully 
along my interpreter happened to look 
back and then in excited tones called “Os- 


kar, Oskar”, the Turkish word for soldier. 


a certain 
caravan 


The young Moslem merchant who was 
in our group quickly rode up to me and 
produced from somewhere in the folds of 
his bag which he excitedly 
passed over to me. As I took it and not- 
iced its weight 1] it was 
gold. I tried to pocket 


garments a 
was quite sure 


put it into my 


-and immediately he produced another sim- 


This I put under my coat on 
The then rode to one 


ilar bag. 


the saddle. man 
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side and I became consious of the fact 


that I had perhaps $5000 worth of gold in 
my possession. What money I needed for 
the homeward trip I had a permit from 
the Turkish commander to carry, but what 
would happen if the soldiers stopped to 
investigate me and found all this? 1 con- 
fess I felt a bit uncomfortable as the dozen 
armed Turks came galloping closer. I 
knew I could not dismount without expos- 
ing the bags of gold. The Moslem no 
doubt thought there was less danger of the 
soldiers examining me than him. It was 
a great relief when I saw that they did 
not slacken their pace on coming up with 
us but gallcped on past toward the front 
of the caravan now perhaps a quarter of a 
mile ahead. But soon they came back and 
my interpreter told me to put on my over- 
coat and fold it about me. However they 
turned aside just before reaching us and 
went off in another direction and I noticed 
that they had an extra man along. I learn- 
ed that they had caught a traveler and 
relieved him of several thousand dollars 
and were taking him back with them. Soon 
the Moslem came riding up again and 
made motions to the effect that he would 
relieve me of the burden, and I have sel- 
dom been so glad to give up money as at 
that time. i 

That night the report came that the 
soldiers would be back. I did not: know 
until several days afterwards how the 
Moslem had prepared for them. With the 
assistance of the Interpreter he had cut an 
opening into the pack saddle of the horse 
that was carrying my baggage and put the 
gold into the saddle, sewing it up again. 
There it was carried for several days all 
unknown to myself. 

One evening while getting ready for 
the night the report was spread among 
the caravan that the Arabs had arrived 
that evening. I was not fully aware just 
what all this meant but suggested to my 
interpreter that we go and see what they 
were like. He seemed to _ hesitate but 
when he saw I was going he went along. 


Fhe-Otd Damascus Gate _ 
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We found them with a group of the cara- 
van men. At once I seemed to catch their 
interest. They surrounded me and looked 
me over very critically keeping up a con- 
versation with my interpreter as to who 
I was and where I was going, etc. At his 
explanation that I was an American on 
my way home the chief laughed and said 
he knew better. I was an Englishman 
from Mosul, he maintained, and I suppose 
thought I was a spy. Privately the Inter- 
preter explained to me who these men 
were. There was a strip of country be- 
tween the English zone of control and the 
Turkish where the Arabs were a law unto 
themselves. There were several tribes who 
made it a busness to watch for caravans 
dnd wexactenor then, asetax! One duty. | OF 
course they had no right to do this but 
it was just a way of saying if you give 
me just what I ask I will not rob you 
of everything. So it was the policy of the 
men of the caravan to treat them as wel- 
come guests in order not to offend them. 
They ate together, talked and laughed and 
seemed just like meeting old friends, In- 
wardly the caravan men were indignant 
with the robbers but what could they do? 
If they should resist or offend the Arabs 
it would be a smple matter for them to 
ride to their camp, muster a force of several 
hundred men and before the camels could 
be far distant overtake them on_ their 
fine Arabian horses and plunder and rob 
or kill as they desired. 

The next day the second group of rob- 
bers came. These two tribes are on friend- 
ly relations and usually cooperate in mak- 
ing their visits to the caravans. The two 
groups traveled together with us. My In- 
terpreter and I were riding just a little 
distance back of them. While thus riding 
along we were startled by hearing a shot 
fired just ahead of us and as one man 
the Arabs swung from their saddles. My 
Interpreter exitedly to'd me to stay back 
and away from them as they were fighting 
among themselves. A group caught hold 
of the man who had fired the shot and 
there was a struggle and much loud talking. 
Before long there was another shot and 
I became rather uncertain as to the out- 
come, The party then withdrew to one 
side and evidently talked matters over. I 
learned later than one had made an in- 
sulting remark about the chief of the other 
tribe and at once one of this chief’s sub- 


jects drew his gun. Life is held cheap in 


Stich.) a aplaces 
Not long after, the representatives of 


the first group left us but the second group 
remained with us for several days. We 
did not know at what time they might 
demand anything we had, and of course 
there was nothing to be done but comply 
with their requests. At the warning of the 
Interpreter I kept all my goods,: suitcase 
and trunk wrapped in gunny-sack and did 
not attempt to open them for fear they 
m’ght take a liking to them and relieve 
me of them The chief asked a merchant 
if he did not have a long coat he could 
have. The merchant did happen to have 


such a one in his pack. It was just what 
the chief wanted and so he took it and 
wore it proudly the rest of the time he 
was with us. Another Arab saw some 
sandals he liked better than his own so 
traded with the unfortunate owner. Be- 
fore leaving they gathered up a good sup- 
ply of meal and food stuffs. All this was 
done in a friendly sort of way. Several 
gazelles were shot on the plains which the 
Arabs fixed up and then invited me to 
join with them in eating it. The Sheik 


and I ate the greasy broth out of the same 


dish and I must’ confess it tasted good. 
All told these two groups of robbers took 
about $1700 in gold from the caravan. My 
part of the “‘centribution” was not as great 
as might be expected, thanks to my In- 
terpreter. He led the chiefs aside and 
mnfermed them that I did not care for 
money but that they had better be care- 
ful how they treated me. I think he tried 
to giye them the impression it would not 
be safe for them to treat me unkindly. So 
my part of the “tax” amounted only to 
about $7.50 

There traveled with us a man and boy 
in charge of about thirty-five donkeys. 
They were on their way to Mosul for a 
load of goods of some kind and watched 
for the opportunity to travel ounder the 
protection of the caravan. The boy had 
a sense of humor not unlike the American. 
Most of the men of the caravan’ walked. 
At different times they would ask the boy 
if they could not ride his donkeys. The 
boy seemed very willing and would point 
out one for them to ride. I suppose he 
knew of the particular tricks of the ones 
suggested for when the man would catch 
the donkey, and attempt to mount it the 
donkey managed to jump away from him 
or deposit him on the ground. 

So the journey was far from monoton- 
ous. Yet I was very glad to see finally 
the winding Tieris, the mounds of ancient 
Nineveh and the busy city of Mosul. The 
trip to Nineveh and vic nity were of spec- 
jal interest “to me: 
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Mosul, With Ancient Site of Nineveh Across the Tigris | 





and rich. The hands of this kind of ‘a 
mother are worn with toil, but they gently 
guide the steps of children, and smooth 


out the wrinkles in children’s cheeks caused 


by sickness and suffering. 

The memory of such a mother is blessed, 
even though she may be thought of by 
some as an old-fashioned mother. Multi- 
tudes of men and women today had such 
mothers, and their memory floats back to 
them like the beautiful perfume of some 
rose garden or woodland filled with sweet- 
scented blossoms. The music of other 
voices may be lost to us, but the enchant- 
ing memory of such a mother will echo on 
in the human soul forever—The Girl’s 
Friend. 
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Evolution at the Bar 
By Philip Mauro 


A new and refreshing treatise on the 
subject of Evolution. The author was for 
over thirty years a practising lawyer and 
a student of the philosophy of materialism. 
After his conversion he devoted himself to 
careful study and investigation in this field 
in the light of his faith in Christ with the 


result that he completely repudiated its 
teachings. He shows that to a careful, 
discriminating and consistent mind the 


doctrine of Evolution and the Darwinian 
theory of Natural Selection are absolutely 
without foundation in either fact or reason. 
The case is put in plain, consise, and con- 
vineing. terms so that all can understand, 
ard is well worth the careful reading of 
all who have given the matter any thought. 


The book contains 80. pages, is nicely 
bound in cloth, and sells for 75 Cents. 
Published by Hamilton Bros., Scripture 


Truth Depot, 120 Tremont St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 





Signs of the Times 
By C. F. Derstine 


A striking 35 page booklet endeavoring 
to prove in plain language the nearness of 
the coming of Christ. A number of evi- 
dences and prophecies concerning the lat- 
ter days are pointed out. Contains such 
paragraph headings as: Signs of the Times; 
The Star Students; The Sky Readers; The 
Bible’s Peculiar Claim; The Simeon and 
Anna Group; Dusting the Prophetic Por- 
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berated around the globe bade them, “Go 
-—-and make disciples of all nations.” They 
went out from Bethany, first to Pentecost, 
then into the streets of Jerusalem, then to 
the villages around about, off to the North 
and East and West and South until today 
the message given in the slopes of Olivet 


has been literally carried to all nations. 
Bethany to me is not the village of beg- 
gars—so made by tourists and the misfor- 
tunes of wars and unkind rulers—but the 
place hallowed by the presence and touch 
of Jesus. 

Chicago, Ill. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


Jesse N. Smucker 


XVI. 


It was a real relief to get to Mosul. 
The six days’ journey across the plains 
with little to eat and drink made even an 
Arab city a welcome sight. Again the 
Tigris river came to view. I had not seen 
it since leaving Diarbekir many miles up 
the river. Riding into the city we soon 
found the little mission run by an elderly 
English lady and here were cordially re- 


-cceived.. Good food and plenty of water 
were greatly appreciated. : 
The next day was Sunday, and so I 

went to the little Mission Church. The 


services were entirely in Arabic but yet it 
seemed good to be with those that were 
worshiping the same God whom we wor- 
ship. After the services I met an English 
Missionary doctor who volunteered to go 
with me to the ruins of. Nineveh in the 
afternoon. I considered myself fortunate 
to have him as a guide. 


Mosul is located on the Tigris just a- 
cross the river from the ruins of Nineveh. 
It is a busy Arab city of interesting build- 
ings, streets and markets. We _ walked 

down through the city and out across the 

long bridge spanning the river. This 
bridge is made half of stone and the rest 
simply a pontoon bridge which is taken 
away during the time of the river’s great- 
est height. As. we passed over we heard a 
peculiar clattering noise. Some one likened 
it to the sounds of machine guns. 
ever the series of reports was not danger- 
ous, simply the women—dozens of them— 
pounding out their washing at the river’s 
edge. 


How- 


The ruins of Nineveh were now befcre 
us. As we approached them the mous 
which can be seen from a great distance, 
began to look like good-sized hills. In 
fact it was quite a steep climb to mont 
But from the top we had 
remains of this 
This enorm- 


the nearest one. 
a splendid view of the 
once proud Assyrian capital. 
ous mound of Kuyunjik marks the site of 
the palace of Sennacherib. At present it 
is all honeycombed by the excavations 
made some years ago by English explor- 
ers. In fact it is claimed, and no doubt 
truthfully, that there is more of Nineveh 
-in the British “Museum than at Nineveh 
itself. But the ruins of the palaces, each 
one a fort in itself, and the outline of the 
walls are still very evident. The ruins of 
the walls consist of a ridge extending in 
‘rectangular form around the enclosure 


Nineveh, and on to Bagdad 


the city. It is 
gardens and fields 


which once contained 
thought that there were 
within the walls so that when besieged the 
could hold out for a 
longer time. At the place where the great 
gates were erected the ridge is broken. 
Excavations at two of the ~-city gates 
showed them to have been built by Sen- 
nacherib. 


inhabitants much 


The whole area of what was once Nine- 
veh is at present uninhabited with the 
exception of one corner on the mound of 
Nebi-Yunus. Here there is a small village 
and towering above the crude dwellings is 
pillar» This *1s 7+ known ase the 
“Tomb of Jonah” and is sacredly guarded 
by the inhabitants, and 
plored. - At one time a shaft was sunk in a 
private dwelling the 
digging a well from 
sculptured 
the 


Oe arse 
cannot be 


Cx = 


under 
and 


pretense of 
this opening 
were recovered be- 
were. aware of what 
When once they dis- 
intent of the “well” the 


slabs 
inhabitants 
being done. 


some 
tore 
was 


covered the real 


excavators were driven out and all further 


explorations ceased on this mound. It 
may well be that there will yet be many 
things of interest discovered here when 
once permission is granted by the suspi- 
cious natives. 

After several days’ stay at Mosul and 


I thought all 
made for the trip 


Nineveh 
been 


arrangements had 

toward Bagdad. 
{ had investigated various modes of travel. 
Floating down the river on a raft made of 


goat skins is quite common but I decided 
not to risk it, so made arrangements with 
a driver to take us in his “Araba” the 
distance of fifty miles to Sherghat. To 
make the bargain sure I paid some in ad- 


vance and. he was to start early in the 
morning. I packed my things all ready 
to leave and awaited his coming. But I 


was in the East and so after waiting for 
hours I finally learned that the driver had 
decided we would wait another day as his 
horses needed rest and he sent word that 
we would start “tomorrow.” Of course he 
knew how tired his horses were the even- 
ing before, and as I had paid part of the 
trip’s cost I could only wait till he was 
ready. I suppose it did not occur to him 
that an American is not accustomed to 
being delayed in this way. 


The next morning early I hunted him 
up and saw that he was actually expecting 
to start. But when-I saw the “Araba” I 
had serious doubts of reaching our destina- 
tion in such a vehicle. An araba is a high- 
wheeled carriage without seats, the bottom 
is about with the level of the top of the 
wheels and is straight. The top is low so 
that one can not sit up straight in it, but 
must partly recline and make the best of it. 
There were five men of us and three hors- 
es. As we started out I looked for the 
rickety vehicle to go to pieces at any time, 
but as we rumbled along the river’s edge 
and nothing happened I began to get more 
confidence in it. It did turn over once but 
we crawled out from under it, set it up 
and went on our way. The night was 
spent in the tent of an Armenian con- 
tractor who welcomed us gladly especially 
when he learned that I was one of the re- 
lief workers: ; 


By noon of the second day we reached 
Sherghat. At this place there is a great 
natural fortress of rock upon which are 
ruins of the very ancient city of Asshur. 
[ts history can now be traced back to 
about 2000 B. C. At present it is scarcely 
even a village. During the war the Eng- 
lish extended the railroad north from 
Bagdad as far as this place. as a war 





This enormous mound marks the site of the Palace of Sennacherib 


measure. It seemed like getting into a dif- 
ferent world to again see a railway train, 
even though it was a smali and peculiar 


one. The next morning -early we found 


ourselves coming into the Bagdad station. 


Smithville, Ohio. 





The 


“Araba” 


REPORT OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 
Held Near Sterling, Ill., June 16-18, 1922 


Opened at 8:00. 

Short opening prayer by the moderator, 
Jesse N. Smucker. 

Two songs led by John Thut. “We're 
Marching to Zion.” “He is the King of 
Loved 

Devotional, 
from John 17. 

Song—“A Song, A Cross, A Life.” 

Address of Welcome—A. C. Good. 

Response by the chariman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Harold Bender. 


Oscar Burkholder. Verses 


Announcements» by the local committee. 
_ Explanation of the programs by Chair- 
man of Executive Committee. 

~ Explanation of the meditation leaflets by 
Moderator. 

Song—“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

Address—“Our Young People for Christ 


and the Church.” A. J. Steiner. 

There are three phases to the subject, 
namely, the young people, the Church, the 
Christ. These three are interdependent. 
Christ should be the central figure. It is 
He who saves us and gives us life. The 
distinctive and restrictive doctrines of the 
Mennonite Church have decided value in 
keeping young people in the church, and in 
developing strength of character. We 
should live lives hidden in Christ. 

Song—“T Can Hear My Savior Calling.” 

Closing prayer by A. J. Steiner. 


Friday morning, June 16 


Two songs led by Chris Augsburger. 
“Come Thou Almighty King.” “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name.’ 

Devotional by J. W. Hess. 
I Corinthians 2, 

The moderator called attention to the 
motto of the Young People’s Conference 
and to the one sent by the Hindu boys. 

Song—“I Have a Savior.” 


Verses from 


Address—“Aims and Purposes of. the 
Young People’s Conference.” Vernon 
Smucker 


Our motto answers the question implied 
in the subject; “Our Young. People for 
Christ and the Church.” One aim is to 
exalt Jesus Christ. Nothing is more im- 
portant than this. There is one remedy 


for the sinsickness and evil of the world 
namely, Jesus Christ. So we should exalt 
him. 

A second aim is to give new visions. 
We need refreshing to go out into the 
battles of life. We should know more 
about ourselves and the Mennonite Church, 
its history, its faith, and the defenders of 
its faith, We will thereby get a new 
vision of our own place in the world. 

This conference should enable us to 
work more sympathetically and harmoni- 
ously with the church. It should lead 
them to appreciate more completely the 
principles which differentiate the Menno- 
nite Church from other churches. This 
conference should send us to our homes, 
more receptive to the will of God. 

Silent prayer that the end of the con- 
ference might be accomplished. 

H. S. Bender pointed out the need of 
planning for the future, and read _ the 
names of a committee on recommenda- 
tions which was to bring recommendations 
and nominations to the business 


session. 
The names read were as follows: 
Vernon Smucker, Chairman. 
Noah Oyer. 
A. J. Steiner. 
arGaeViever 
H. S. Bender. 
Oscar Burkholder. 
S. F. Coffman. 
Song led by, Walter ‘Yoder. “I> Give 
Myself to Thee.” 
Address—‘Beginnings of Mennonitism.” 


Cee Simith: 

Mennonite History has come to its own 
through the great war. We should try to 
see the true place of Mennonitism in the 
world. The Mennonites are one of the 
four old2st Protestant denominations. Many 
other larger denominations had Mennonite 
beginnings. Many prominent men_ have 
been of 


Mennonite origin. Rittenhouse, 
director of the? first U. S. Mint, is an 
example. Bayard Taylor’s grandmother 


was a Mennonite. There is a large prob- 
ability that Abraham Lincoln’s grandmoth- 
er was a Mennonite. These facts may or 
may not be a credit to the church, but 
they ought to increase our respect for it. 
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The Mennonites grew out of the Ana- 
baptists. The Anabaptists broke away 
from the Catholic church to make a New 
Testament church. ersecution followed 
the Anabaptists scattering them about, and 
laying the foundations for the various 
groups of American Mennonites. 

Mennonites have always stood for re- 
ligious toleration and for the regenerated 
life. The only early colonies in America 


practising those principles were Rhode® 
Island, and Pennsylvania. These were™ 
founded respectively, by Baptists and 


Quakers both of whom had come under 
Mennonite influence. One historian has 
said that in certain principles Mennonites | 
were three hundred years ahead of the® 
times. A sane knowledge of Mennonite | 
histery should transform completely the } 
attit.de of Mennonite Young People to- 
ward their church. 

Song—Men’s Quartette. 
Rathers.” 

Song, 
Fathers.” 

Address—‘‘The 
Coffman. 

We must go to the Bible to find out the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. There 
are three uses of the word faith. 

I. That in which we believe. It is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. 


“God of Our 


by congregation, “Laith of Our 


Christian Faith.’ e.5.5 am 


Il. What we are told about the things. 
in’ which we believe. The Bible teaches 
us about our faith. The Bible can come 
only through inspiration and_ revelation. 

III. An exercise of a belief in things 
spiritual. 

Song by congregation, “Anchored in 
Jesus.” ; 

Announcements relative to, 

Registration. 


Books, in charge of Chas. Shoemaker. 
Posters in basement. 
Mission curios. 
Local committee. 
Statements by the moderator relative to 
general behavior during the conference. 


Reading of Hindu motto on wall of 
room, by Florence Cooprider. Ephesians 
BA8. 


Song, Doxology. 
Closing prayer, Enos Hartzler. 
The Executive Committee at noon ap- 
pointed the following resolution committee: 
: Silas Hertzler, Chairman. ; 
Stanley Brubaker. 
Emma Over. 












Friday Afternoon Session 

Song by congregation, ‘The 
Rock of Ages.” 

Quartette, “God is Our Refuge.” | 

Devotional, Lester Hostetler. Psalm 15. 

Song congregation, “Above the Trem- 
bling Elements.” P 

Reading of greetings, by Harold Bender, 
from Holland Young People’s Conference. 
Also from Russian, German, Swiss, and! 
Quaker delegates at Holland Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference. 

(For copies of these greetings see secre- 
tary’s files.) 

Reading of greetings from India Mis- 
sionaries, and Cablegram from Russia’ 
sgned Miller and Slagel, Jesse Smucker. || 
(Copies in secretary’s files.) | 

Song,—‘For the Man of Galilee.” 


Blessed 


Discussion of Christian opportunities: 
(a) In Business. E. S. Lape. 
¢b) In Farming. John L. Yoder. 
(c) In Nursing. Salena Gamber. 
(d) In Education. J. M. Kurtz. 

(e) In Missions. Florence Cooprider.) 
Quartette—"“I Am the Keeper of th 
Light.” ! 
(f) In Relief Work. <A. M. Eash. 
(g) In the Church. Noah Oyer. “Fi 
(h) In the Home. Clara Eby Steiner, 








SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
(7-Dreamy Bagdad 

It was in the early morning, before sunrise that I made my way 
from the little railway train into the heart of Bagdad. Even at 
that early hour there was already a stir of life in the strange ¢ity. 
Some of the rural Arabs were coming into the city with packs on 
their backs, or walking slowly along with their loose-flowing 
gowns Waving in the morning breeze. There were Arab women with great 
loads of dried grass on.tneir backs coming into the city to sell eHeLe 
grass as fuel or perhaps to use it themselves. And yet in spite of 
these signs of activity the city seemed to carry a drowsy dreamy 
atmosphere. First there were large palm groves on both sides of the 
streets; then I came to the bridge which spans the Tigris. The 
river seemed very quiet; queer shaped vessels were lying along the 
bangs. The main part of the town lay across the bridge. Palm trees 
ana gardens and the low mud-brick building came to my view from tre 
bridge. 

I found a good place to stay and for five days had an opportunity 
to become adquainted with Bagdad and vicinity. The slightest regard 
ror regularity. The streets are even more winding and intricate. than 
the usual oriental city and in most places the interior of the town 
is a regular labyrinth of winding passages so narrow that twoxhorses 
Can pass with difficulty. There is one notable exception. During the 
late war it was decided to build at least one straight and wide 
street. So, after careful survey, they cut a wide passage-way thru 
the whole city about the width of an ordinary city street. Tpis 


street was cut thru with no regard for buildings it might cross. 
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As ore walks along this New Street there are all sorts of queer 
shaped houses on both sides. In some instances only a corner of a 
building is left standing, in others half or more of the original 
building. 

As there is no wood or stone in this region the houses are all 
budit of dried brickvor some of the finer ones from: itmported stones 
and pillars, especially from the ruins of Benanon The dwelling 
houses are all built ona similar plan. The roofs are flat sur- 
rounded by walls just high enougn to Seana. ce tench fromptheir 
neighbors. In the summer the people sleep and dine on the roof. 

The ground floor constitutes the winter residence, while the "Sér- 
Gad," a cellar sunk.a little below the level of the courtyards 142 
the place where most of the eummer is spent. These are kept damp. 

by frequent wettings. There are little half-windows in the upper 
portions and often these are covered with hurdles thatched with 
camel thorn and kept dripping with water to help cool the atmosphere, 
for Bagdad gets very hot in the summer. 

The river seenes are very interesting. There are numerous rafts 
called "kelleks" which are made of several hundred inflated goat- 
skins held together by a framework of wood.» These rafts bring 
Supplies from the north into the city. The skins are then packed 
on the backs of donkeys and cannted back up the river where they 
are again inflated by the human lung and used for another raft. The 
wood constitutes the main fuel Supply of the city. The characteristic 
craft, however, around Bagdad which is used for local service is the 


"kKufa." It looks just like a large round basket. In fact it is 
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36 
nothing more than a circular boat of basket-work covered with 
bitumen. Some are large enough to carry a hal ?//dozen horses and 
a dozen men. They present a very strange appearnace as they whirl 
and float around in the river. Along the sides of the river are seen 
numbers of boys filling goat-skins with the water from the river. 
These filled skins are then loaded on the little burrowe and the water 
hauled to the different parts of the town, thus furnishing the city's 
water supply. 
One of the main attractions of Bagdad is its tomb mosque of 
Kazemain. The two great domes and the four lofty minarets are thickly 
overlaid with gold which gleams and glitters in the bffght San ene 
No Christians are allowed to enter its precincts and the inhabitants 
of tnat quarter are so fanatical that it is even difficult to get | 
near enough to get a good view of the plare. | 
A large portion of the inhabitants of Bagdad are Jews. They 
constitute the wealthiest and most intelligent portion of the pop- 
ulation. They are the bankers of the country and a large part of 
the foreign trade is in their hands. It is said that they are the 
descendants of those Jews of the Babylonian captivity who preferred 
to stay in these regions rather than return to Jerusalem. There 
are many other nationalities represented. We visited Ismad Bay, 
the Yezedee Devil-worsh per, and were royally entertained. At 
another time the American counsel, another American who happened to 
be in the city, and I visited one of the wealthy Kurd chiefs. He 
talked a good English and proved a splendid host. 


One day while with the American Counsel in his office I met 
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_an American relief worker from Bakuba, perhaps 25 or 30 miles cast of 
Bagdad. In talking with each other we learned that our homes in 
America were only about ten miles apart. He had been a missionary 

in Mesopotamia for a number of years and was now in relief work. I 
made arrangements to go with him to his place of work. I found on 
reaching our destination that Bakuba was not an ordinary oriental 
eity but a city of small tents, hundreds of them, laid off in streets 
and blocks, and in these tents dwelt forty thousand refugees. They 
were--waiting--until they could get back to their countries. The 
English had general charge of the camp but this tented city of re- 
fugees showed in terrible reality the awfulness of the condition of 
many thousands of people in tnis unfortunate country. 


Smithville, 0. 
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OLD SETTLER STORIES 


The Hooley Family 
Ca 7 Mast 


Copyright 1922, by Mennonite Publishing House 


The Hooley family has beén an indus- 
trious, useful, and aggressive one in var- 
ious Mennonite communities. There are 
a very large number of descendants, but, 
owing to a superior number of female mem- 
bers in the early generations, the name 
Hooley is extinct in some localities, altho 
there may be scores and hundreds of the 
inhabitants who emanated from this pious 
family who left the shores of their Father- 
land so that they might worship the God 
of their fathers according to the dictates 
of their conscience. 

In every community there are giant oaks 
which are conspicuous for their strength, 
breadth, and height. So is the Hooley 
family, and scores of other pioneer Men- 
nonite families, conspicuous in similar re- 
spects—strength of character, breadth of 
mind in the various affairs of life, and 
height of moral grandeur. The former 
are the pride and glory of the forest; so 
are the latter a glorious and sustaining 
pillar in the Church. And as the one is 
necessary for the mountains and the val- 
leys in respect to water and air and the 
intercourse of mankind, so is the other 
necessary for the Church in respect to dis- 
cipline, growth, service, and power. 

While the Hooley family has not pro- 
duced as many orators and preachers as 
some others, yet they have their blood 
coursing through the veins of a score or 
more of our home and foreign mission 
workers who do not bear the name -but 
are lineal descendants. There are a few 
missionaries in India and one in South 
America who are members of th’s family. 


The early generations of the Hooley 
family were famed for many years for 
their extraordinary talent for congrega- 
tional singing. Even the fourth genera- 
tion, with its few members still surviving, 
can be readily identified, in many cases, by 
the tone of voice in a conversation. 


The family is supposed to have come 
from the same country as the Zugs (Zooks) 
and the Masts. In Canton Bern (Switzer- 
land) may have been their home, in the 
region of Emmenthal (Emmen Valley), a 
beautiful fertile valley where agriculture 
was in a high state of perfection for many 
centuries. They were generally farmers. 
The city of Lagnau is located in this val- 
ley, with about 8000 inhabitants. Here 


they prospered, but refusing to bear arms, 
conflicts between them and the authorities 
took place and _ persecutions followed. 
Heart-rending stories will be given in 
connection with the story of the Zugs, or 
Zooks, to appear later, of the persecutions 
which our forefathers had endured in the 
Emmen valley. 

The first immigrant ancestors of the 
Hooley family were Andreas and Michael 
Hooley with their families. Michael had 
one daughter, Magdalene, who was born in 
1740 in Switzerland She,was ten years 
of age at the time of the migration to 
America, and the offspring include nearly 
ten thousand descendants. She was mar- 
ried to Bishop Jacob Mast, whom she sur- 
vived ten years, and died on October .26, 
1820. 

An evidence of the difference 
expenses of our day with those in pioneer 
days is.a duplicate of the original receipt 
for payment for making the coffin at the 
death of Magdalene Holly Mast. It is 
here inserted in full: 

“December 11, 1820. Received of Mr. 
Jacob Mast, one of the executors of the 
estate of Jacob Mast, deceased, Eight dol- 
lars in full for making a coffin for the wife 
of said deceased 


(Signed) David Finger.” 

The lavish display that is becoming more 
and more prevalent among some of the 
lineal descendants of these sturdy and 
pious fathers is in striking contrast to the 
customs which prevailed among those 
humble tillers of the soil who had mingled 
in the development and progress of things 
spiritual and material and who had carv- 
ed out their homes and subdued the land 
by dint of hard labor and exercising the 
utmost care and economy as stewards of 
the Lord’s possessions. 

Fanny Holly, another daughter of Mi- 
chael Holly, married Joseph Johns, who 
became the founder of the city of Johns- 
town, Pa. A sketch of this family will ap- 
pear in a later issue of the Monitor. 

The Hollys came to Amer'ca on the sh'p 
“Brotherhood,” in company with Johannes 
Mast and his six orphans and about 300 
other passengers They landed in Phila- 
delphia on November 3, 1750. The name 
“Holly” has been spelled in different ways 
by members of the family. Besides the 
original form it has been written “Holley,” 


in burial 


The latter is 
universally a- 


“Hoelley,” and “Hooley.” 
the spelling now almost 
dopted in the United States. 
Andreas Holly, after coming to America, 
settled in Lancaster County, Pa, now Leb- 
anon County. John Holly, his son, born 
in Switzerland, became the patriarch of a 
great family, numbering according to care- 
ful estimates about eight thousand living 
descendants. He is listed as one of the 
first taxables in Bern Township, Berks 
Cor Pa) He later located in one sor. te 
fertile regions along the Blue Mountains 
bordering the Rosenthal (Valley of Roses) 
in Albany Township . During the Indian 
incursions of 1754 to 1764 he left Bern 
Township, with the other members of the 
Holly family, and we have some evidence 
that they were in the flight with the 
Masts from a pursuing band of Indians 
and finally sought an asylum or place of 
refuge at the head waters of the “Con-. 
estoga” where he became joint owner with 
B‘shop Jacob Mast of one hundred seventy 
acres of land. He later moved to Mifflin 
Co., Pa, where he died October 4, 1805. 
The causes which led the Indians to their 
terrifying assaults on the white settlers of 
eastern Pennsylvania between the dates 
17°4 and 1764 were due to the French and 
Indian War While the Quakers were in 
power in the Pennsylvania Assembly things 


were not so bad. But the Quakers lost 
their major'ty in 1756 and the assembly 
immediately voted to make war on the 
TIn4/ans. From this time on until the Rev- 


clutionary War the Amish and Mennonites 
it Berks Co., were in constant fear of 
the.z ‘ives and property and of being forced 
to violate their convictions. 

White Ichn Holly, son of Andreas, was 
resid'rg in Salisbury Township, Lancaster 
Co, Fa -he was rendered insolvent from 
his financia: means by the depress’on which 
came from the ‘ssting of Continental paper 
money During the progress of the Rev- 
olution the government was compelled to 
resort to the em'ssion of “Bills of Credit” 
with which to purchase army supplies, etc., 
to carry on the war. Gold and silver were 
not then known to exist in the country 
‘n any quantity equal to the demands of | 
the war, nor could they be procured. Di- 
rect taxation, though practicable, 
deemed impolitic. The only plausible ex- | 
ped’ent in the power of Congress was the 
emission of these bills. This was done, — 
not once but repeatedly, until the total 
of the bills thus issued was twenty million 
dollars The ease with which money was ; 
secured by simply striking off bills of 
credit, and the readiness with which the | 
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people received them prompted Congress to 
multiply them beyond the limits of pru- 
dence and a depreciation of their value 
was an unavoidable consequence. 

At first this depreciation was scarecly 
percepitble, but it increased daily till finally 
the currency became worthless. The ex- 
change rate varied from two dollars of 
currency to one of specie in 1777, to one 
hundred fifty for one in 1780. It was finally 
no longer accepted for taxes or _ public 
dues, and this made it completely worth- 
less. 

The children of John Holly were John, 
Christian, Peter, David, Barbara, Magda- 
lena, Christiana, Elizabeth, Fanny, Mary, 
and Catherine. The daughters were mar- 
ried respectively into the following fam- 
ilies: Yoder, Yoder, Kauffman, Lantz and 
King, Kenagy, Kenagy, and Gerber. This 
will give some idea as to the number of 
families wh'ch today have strains of the 
Holly blood, and it must be remembered 
that these are only from one generation. 
The writer is able to assist those in search 
of information concerning the descendants 
of the above with much family data. Any- 
one compiling a genealogy of the John 
Holly descendants would find a great deal 
of work and a vast number of families, 
but facilities would be excellent for any 
person who has a pleasure in such work. 

Among the many departed members of 
the Holly family who left a marked influ- 
ence for good we may mention John C. 
Hooley, 1809-1893. He reared a family of 
four sons and seven daughters. He often 
related to his children the difficulties of 
travel in his early life, and the means of 
transporting his farm products with the 


“Conestoga Wagon,” drawn by six horses 


day. 





of an admirable type He always loved 
the squeaking sound of the huge wheels 
pressing their course through the snow 
when hauling grain to Philadelphia in the 
cold days of mid-winter. 

The Hooley homestead, which is located 
rear Reedsville, Pa., is owned by Stephen 
M. Hooley, a son of John C.. deceased. It 
was also owned and occupied by h’s grand- 
father Christian Hooley, who had married 
Elizabeth _Mast 


The writer's grandmother had often re- 


‘peated some of the playful incidents which 


had stamped themselves on her memory 
while in company with her mother -Cath- 
erne, maden name Holly, who was mar- 
red to John Stoltzfus. They both ded 


near Concord, Tennessee. At one time 


Catherine Holly Stoltzfus lived in the vi- 


cinity of Gap, Pa. The trip homeward to 


M‘fflin Co. was made by means of the 
“Dearborn” and the canal boat, and re- 
\cuired two days and a half. The cana} 


boat continued on the journey night. and 
She once remarked “My little cou- 
sns and I] sat at the stable doors of the 


| barn and were much amused that we could 


take a clear view horizontally over Grand- 


mother Holly’s chimney, and when the 
chimney was smoking we knew that a 
delicious meal was being prepared. ‘Sie 


‘character. 


war am noch mae brode und kucha bocka,’ ” 
Among the many nursery rhymes. or 
lullaby songs in the early Amish Menno- 
nite homes were such as the following: 
“Patty, Patty Kucha 
Voll sie moul fersucha, 


Und ven sie rech gut schmocka 
Mus die mommy noch mae _ bocka.” 


“Aunt Lydia” was another widely known 
Her maiden name was Holly 
and she was married to Levi King. Her 
home was one of several that received 


a great many callers from the neighbor- 


hood and a great many visitors from other 
states. She lived to the ripe old age of 
ninety years. Her memory of the events 
of earlier years was remarkably clear to 
the last. Many stirring events transpired 
in her native state at that time. It was 
at the time of the building of the canals 
and turnpikes, and some prophesied that 
the country would become bankrupt thru 
these projects. She often told of her ex- 
periences in days of prosperity and ad- 


hands. It was refreshing to receive the 
influence of such an) association, even 
though it was but for a chat of a few 
moments. 


One of the first Holly migrations west- 
ward to cross over the state of Ohio and 
across the boundary line into Indiana was 
made in March, 1855, by Christopher Hool- 
ey of Mifflin County, Ph., (a great grand- 
son of John Holly) in company with his 
wife and two daughters, Emma and Rachel. 
His early career in agricultural pursuits 
on Indiana soil was marked with the 
hardships and toils incident to early pio- 
neer™ life. > He started $n'la sented farm, 
and later purchased forty acres from Bish- 
op Isaac Smucker on the “Hawpatch,” now 
Topeka, Ind. Two more forty-acre tracts 
were purchased and cleared later. His ex- 
periences as school master in his earlier 
days, and then farmer, brought out many 
valuable traits of character. Later he 
rendered much service by acting as ad- 
min‘strator in settling up of estates, writ- 
ing deeds, wills; and variaus documents. 
He lived to the mature age of eighty-four 
years and ten months. 


Elverson, Pa. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


Jesse N. Smucker 


versity. Hers was a beautiful spirit, and 
her cheerful optimism shone through all 
her relations with her fellowmen. She 
was fond of reading, and her favorite 
book, the Bible, was generally in her 
XVIII. 


The country in the regions: of Babylon 
was no doubt at one time one of the 
richest and most fertile in the world. To- 
day it is a great barren waste, a mere 
desere Viet) .as. doecrosseduit monmuanelittie 


“How is Babylon Fallen!” 


gradually fill up and needed to be cleaned 
out. After this was done for a number of 
times the banks became quite high and it 
became increasingly more difficult. Then 
it was found easier to dig a new canal by 





Some Ruins of Babylon 


war-emergency railway train there were 
evidences which bore a mute testimony to 
its former grandeur 
a vast network of old canals formerly used 
‘n conducting water between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates thus making » irriga- 
tion poss’ble. Very frequently one can 
trace several ridges or canal-beds side by 
side. The explanation offered is a follows: 
The bed of the canal would probably 


The whole region is 


the side of the o!d, using one bank of the 
old and constructing only one new bank 
Thus one can trace parallels of ridges or 
canal beds. 

The railway passes by the site of Baby- 
lon and there is a stop called “Babylon 
Siding” r'ght at the ruins of the once 
world-renowned city. I did not stop here 
at th’s time but went on a little farther to 
a small place called “Hillah.” This is a 


quaint Arab city on the beautiful banks of 
the Euphrates. Many of the houses are 
built. of brick, some bearing the stamp of 
Nebuchadnezzar obtained from the ruins of 
Babylon. There are beautiful palm groves 


one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
An immense artificial 
the and top of 
formed into beautiful gardens and groves. 
The foundation-work of this immense struc- 


mound was erected 


sides which were trans- 





Ruins of the Palace of 


along the river banks, the cultivation of 
which forms part of the industry of this 
region. A large number of Jews are found 
in the city, descendants from the days of 
the Exile. 

I found a guide who could talk a little 
English and together we started out on 
horseback for the ruins, less than an 
hour’s ride away to the North. Here I 
found that there is much more to be seen 
than at the ruins of Nineveh. Excava- 
tions have been carried on to quite a large 
extent and many curious and interesting 
things unearthed. 


There are different mounds and groups 
of ruins but perhaps the most interesting 
place is the Kasr Mound, the site of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s wonderful palace. Here are 
stilh great walls, streets and remains of 
buildings. There is the Great Sacred Way, 
remains of a broad raised road used for 
solemn processions of worship. Very in- 
teresting, too, are the raised figures of 
bulls and other animals on the walls. These 
walls are of brick but each is so shaped 
that the figures of these various animals 
stand out in bass-relief. How it was pos- 
sible to so fit the bricks together that 
the figures stand out clearly is an inter- 
esting problem. Each brick of these walls 
and ruins is said to have the stamp of 
Nebuchadnezzar upon it. Near by is the 
Lion; an immense figure of stone repre- 
senting a lion with the figure of a man 
under it. Its head is broken off in ac- 
cordance with the Turkish custom of break- 
ing off the heads of al! images. Just 
what it represents seems not very clear. 
Some think it represents Daniel and the 
lion, 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were 


Chosroes, 





near Babylon 
ture is ‘still. seen among the ruins. 
Great stone pillars and columns are seen 
standing in rows upon which the immense 
hill had been built. 

There are other places of interest point- 
ed out to the tourist, but as is usually the 
case at such places one is not certain of 


the correctness of the information given. 
Belshazzar’s Throne Room is pointed out, as 
well as the den where Daniel was thrown 
to the lions. There are also other mounds 
which bear ruins even hundreds of years 
older than those of Nebuchadnezzar’s Pal- 
ace The earliest mention of Babylon of 
which there is any record is in a dated 
tablet of the reign of Sargon 3800, B. C. 
For hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years it continued to be the capital city of 
western Asia, and for many years was the 
most famous city of the world. Yet I was 
strangely impressed with its present con- 
dition. Standing on the mound of ruins 
and looking over the vast waste of this 
once a wealthy city I could not see a single 
sign of human habitation. Not far distant 
from one sde could be seen palm trees 
along the banks of the Euphrates, but in 
every other direction there was but a great 
expanse of waste desert with no signs of 
wife. How complete has been the mighty 
fall! How fully the prophecies of 
Jeremah have been fulfilled, ‘‘How is the 
hammer of the whole earth cut asunder and 
broken! How is Babylon become the des- 
olation among the nations! -_-and I- will 
dry up her seas and make here springs dry. 
And Babylon shall ‘be heaps, a 
dwelling place for dragons, an astonish- 
ment, and an hissing without an inhabitant 


_.-Thus shall Babylon sink and shall not 


city’s 


come 


rise from the evil that I will bring upon 


her. How is Babylon become an aston- 


ishment among the nations!’ 


Smithville, O. 


THE LAND OF SACRED STORY — 
A.M. Bash 


V. Mar Saba 


One of the rare show places in Palestine, 
so far distant from Jerusalem that it is 
seldom visited. by tevrists, is the Monas- 
tery of Mar Saba. Set on the side of a 
precipitous cliff where the drop to the 
valley below is nearly six hundred feet. 
and surrounded by the wild and desolate 
Judean Wilderness this prison home for 
Greek Orthodox priests contributes a most 
interesting chapter to Patestin‘an history. 
Baedecker says that early in the fifth cen- 
or settlement of monks, 
was founded on the 
monastery by St. Euthym‘us. One of his 
favorite pupils was Sabas (or Saba) born 
in Cappadocia in 439. This pupil was early 
known as being especially holy and _ his 
reputation drew to him a number of an- 
chorites who with him lived carefully or- 
dered holy lives. The then Bishop of Jer- 
usalem ordained him a priest and later the 
order of Sabaites raised him to the rank 
of an Abbot. He died in about 531 after 
having greatly distinguished himself as a 
theologian. In 641 the Monastery was de- 
stroyed and plundered by Russian invaders. 


the which it 


tury ca) aurar 


the: ~s.te’ of present 


Later because of treasures 


contaned other invading bodies destroyed 
t repeatidly so that-during the ninth cen- 
tiry t was strongly fortiied to more ably 
w thstand 

The 


invasions 
one cai: read in Baedecker. 
Old residents and visitors to the place tell 


us that it is the monastery of Palestine to 


above 


which d’sobedient: priests are sent as pris- 
orez:s The account which I desire to give 
is the information and personal impressions 
received during a visit made to the place 


in company with a number of native 
teachers. 
The trip was made by donkey: Three 


and one half hours of steady riding, start- 
the southeast from Jerusalem down the 
Kidron Valley and later in the Valley of 
Fire, brought us to the place. The Wil- 
derness of Judea is a land of real desola- 
tion except as it is in the springtime dotted 
with the tents of Bedouins who have 
brought their flocks here to pasture on the 
The efforts to raise wheat 
are scantily rewarded. In spots where 
there is a little soil between mountain 
ridges the sun beats so mercilessly on the 
crops that they ripen long before they do 


sparse grass. 


\ 








in the more favored places. There are no 
trees. One sees rocks until he almost be- 
lieves the tale that all the spare rocks 


left during the creation were dumped on 
the Judean Hills, 

On arriving at the Monastery one is at 
once asked to show the letter of introduc- 
tion from the Greek Orothodox Patriarch 
in Jerusalem. This shown, he is informed 
any consid- 


that the ladies are not under 


Ya 


mit . it. 
enter, either disguised as men or else by 
force, and always St. Saba did some mir- 
aculous thing that terrorized or paralyzed 
them so that they could not remain inside 
the place. The priest insisted absolutely 
that something very calamitous would hap- 
pen if any of our laides would step inside 
the door, 


Here is the story. After Saba and the 


On several occasions women did 
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round the side, a register for your name 
and any complimentary sentiment you wish 
to express—and fleas in abundance. The 
rooms of the monks occupy the remainder 
of the place. 

An old palm tree growing on the grounds 
is said to have been planted by Saba him- 
self It\is said to bear seedless dates 
which are sold to visitors at fancy prices 
with a solemn assurance that they insure 


a, 





fruitfulness in childbearing. Since the tree 
either does not: bear fruit at all or else the 
number of visitors is too great, dates 
are bought in the Jerusalem market to be 
distributed to the guests with the ex- 
planation that they aré fruit from the very 
tree planted by St. Saba. (I am the happy 
possessor of three of these dates ) 

Our guide-priest very kindly offered to 
answer any questions that might be asked 
so I ventured to suggest to him that if 
the Greek Orthodox wanted to demonstrate 
a really practical Christianity it might be 
a good idea to remove the priests from a 
few of the monasteries, stop supporting 
them and fill the places with orphans. 
(About 80 percent of the Syrian Orphan- 
age children are of this faith.) He very 
quickly replied that they, were living holy 
Iives_given to praying and that they were 
doing much for the orphan cause by 
pray ng for those who care for the children. 

The guidebook further states that the 
main occupation of the priests is feeding 
wild birds, among which pigeons and | 





General View of the Monastery 


others had lived in the natural caves for 
some time, Saba one day entered a cave 


eration permitted to enter the place but 
must remain in a tower near by. (Our fif- 


teen donkeys were, however, admitted with- for prayer. After being there for some blackbirds predominated. The story is told | 
| out question.) On solicitation the priest time he became aware of another pres- that when the priest rings a certain bell 
who guides you about the place informs ence and discovered that he was with a 
| lion The lion tried to make: him leave 

but he informed the lion that this was 


now his home and that he wou'd remain. 
Thereupon the lion left and Saba remained. 
We were shown the cave and were shown 
how, when addtional priests and disciples 
came a was built to the cave 
later a second addition. This 
was the beginning of the monastery. Later 
eon at the of the 
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tme Persian invasion 


many of the resident priests were slain. 
The head of the Church in Jerusalem came 
to the place in person and had all the 
remans of the slain priests collected and 
placed in one cave. A new church was 
built (the Church of St. Nicholas) enclos- 
ing the cave in which the remains of these 
prests were placed The priest-guide 
takes great pleasure in showing you the 
pile of skulls kept in this church. Three 
of the most -favored ones are kept in a 
partly enclosed tin box and always kissed 
by the pr’ests when they enter the chapel. 
Still later another church was built by 
money sent from Russia. This newer 
church is georgeously painted and gilded— 
with possibly more glitter than taste. In 
an open courtyard is shown the tomb of 
Saba. Unless you have advance informa- 
tion that the remains of Saba were removed 


to Venice, the priest will make you believe 
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Walls of the 
Room at Mar Saba | 


Paintings on the Dining 


“Set on the side of a precipitous cliff.” 


that this is the actual place of his burial. 
that there is the 


cushioned divans, 


the birds fly about him in large numbers 
to receive the food. We were bold to re- i 
quest that he might feed them while we ‘ 


you that the reason for not allowing wom- In addition to 


guest 


en to enter is that St. Saba does not per- room, with well all a- 
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nes, (of whom we shall speak a little later) 
was born of Swiss parents in the vicinity 
of Darmstady, Germany. After residing in 
Berks Co., Pa. for thirty-eight years, near 
‘the present site of Hamburg, he moved to 
Whiteland Township in Chester Co., Pa., 
about 1770. He was married to Anna 
Kanabell, and eight children were born to 
this union. After the death of his first 
wife he visited Germany and there married 
as his second wife, Anna Missler, widow, 
whose maiden name was Dodereas. He 
‘brought his second wife to America and’ 
‘returned to his former locality Chester 
sCounty.-. 

In the early records of the Amish Men- 
nonite Church in America, stands the name 
| Christian Zug, the youngest son of the 

family of the above named Christian Zug, 
‘progenitor. The son was a man of great 
mental and moral-force. He was an ag- 
gressive minister of the Gospel. His 
‘methods in advancing the interests of the 
Church were not unanimously adopted by 
Amish Mennonite congregations until from 
twenty to fifty years after his death. He 
-and his wife visited the congregations in 
the adjoining counties of Berks and Lan- 
caster by means of a cart. The top was 
covered with white muslin, and the vehicle 
being clumsy and heavy resembled. a cart 
drawn by oxen. His congregation had 
erected in about 1795 the first Amish Men- 
monite Church edifice in America. The 
| walls of the old meeting house and the 
urial ground still remain and mark the 
| place where once flourished a large con- 
_ gregation. The site of this church is three 
‘miles north of Malvern, Pa. The writer 
‘and his father visited the place in June, 
| 1907, and also the old Christian Zug home- 
stead formerly the residence of the writer’s 
ancestors of five generations ago. 

In 1895 the old church was still in good 
condition. The doors being unlocked gave 
the passersby an ample opportunity to take 
# glimpse of the inside, where could be 
“seen the Bible on the pulpit and the old 
‘German hymn books in the pew that re- 
| mained in lonely silence without a worship- 
| per for over sixty years. The Bible was 
removed by a Zug descendant a few years 
prior to the destruction of the old meeting 
house by fire. 

At one time a brother in the Chester 
‘Valley congregation was held before an 
ecclesiastical trial in the old “Flat Meeting 
fouse” for being contentious with his 
neighbor about a land mark. He made the 
bold declaration “If I am wrong about the 
land mark, then let my God put a mark 
‘on me.” It is said that the one half of the 
ce on his scalp was changed gray, and 
o his beard, in the course of a single 
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1834, who settled near Binkley’s Bridge, 
Lancaster Co.,* Pax Henry) Zook: “had a 
few cousins who moved a few miles from 
the old settlement and a large offspring is 


-holding now to the Quaker religion. 


The Christian Zug homestead was locat- 


ed about ten miles from Valley Forge 
where the American ‘soldiers were en- 
camped during the winter .of 1777 and 


1778 in the dark days of the Revolution. 
The soldiers lived miserably in comfort- 
less huts or on frozen ground with little 
food or clothing. It is related by tradition 
that the American soldiers tore away all 
fences on the farm to build a fortress. 
Once when old mother Zug was taking her 
fresh loaves from the oven a group of 
hungry soldiers came up and_ snatched 
away all but one loaf of bread, with which 
the frightened woman, hiding it under her 
apron, ran into the house saying, “This one 
is for me.’ The soldiers were merciful 
enough to let her have it. She was a pious 
old mother having reared a family of ten 
children. 

She, with others, 


was in the habit of 


attending the Sunday services at the Old 
Flat Meeting House on horseback with an 
In 1906 two huge 


infant on her one arm. 





The old Zug Homestead, located at Whiteland, Chester Co., Pa. 
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about thirty-eight years after his arrival in 
Philadelphia on September 21, 1742, where 
he was one of the first taxables in Bern 
Township, his name being spelled “Zoog.” 
He reared a family of five sons and one 
daughter. One daughter died in infancy. 
Tradition says that Moritz Zug was named 
after Mourice Nassau as a token of grati- 
tude for the kindness he manifested to 


the Zug ancestors and other Mennonites 
when imprisoned in Switzerland in 1659 to_ 


December 1771, for their religious faith. 
Miss Mary Zook of Exton, Chester 

County, Pa., who is a great granddaughter 

of Moritz Zug is in possession of the old 


(Moritz Zug) family Bible, which was 
printed in 1589, in Zurich Switzerland, and 
contains no records previous to Moritz 


Zug’s family. This property has been in 
the possession of Moritz Zug and his lineal 


descendants for over one hundred and fifty | 


years. 
Motorists speeding along the Lincoln 
Highway are frequently noticed slowing 


their cars in order that they may have a 


special look at the ancient Moritz Zook 


at Exton. Some have reminis- 


cences to recall, while others merely glance 


mansion 


Built in 1750, 


purchased by Morritz Zug in 1770, and occupied by the Zugs and Zooks ever since, 


marble stones were still standing in the oid 
church yard opposite from the graveyard 
which were called horse-posts in olden 


times and were used for mounting and dis- 
mounting by the women who came _ to 
church on horseback. 


The graves of Christian and Magdalene 


Zug are marked with white marble tomb- 
stones, bearing the inscriptions respective- 
ly?! Died 8th: ‘of _Octeber -1826)2 "Hier 
ruhen die gebeanen von Chrestean Zug, 
seni gestorbanem 75stu yahr seines alters,” 
and “Died 14 of August 1833, hier ruhen 


at the buildings and grounds and remark © 


how well they harmonize with the land- 


scape. Jacob M. Zook, a great grandson 


of Moritz Zug has full and bachelor pos-— 


session of the property in winter, while his 
two sisters, Mrs. 
Marty T. Zook are in Philadelphia. 
in summer there more activity, 
numerous guests are entertained. In early 
days many prominent members of the 


is 
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Philip Chase and Miss 
But. 
and 


. . ~ . ® 
society of Friends were wont to assemble, 


as the greater number of Moritz 





sine -gestorbanem 82 q 
yahr seines alters.” | 
Moritz Zug, progenitor, was born in 
Germany. He lived) in Berks Co., Pa., 
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Lures 
descendants who reside in Chester County — 


e 


is are adherents of the Friend’s religion, — 


the ' 


The old mansion is over one hundred 
feet long, with hip roof and the gable 
walls covered with ivy. The original or 
central portion was built in 1750 by Wil- 
liam Owen whose name is found in the 
list of taxpayers of the township between 
the years 1735 and 1750. Broad halls, 
with sandstone walls two feet thick, and 
hewn walnut girders eight inches square 
are found in the cellar. The central part 
of the house was built first, and the east 
and west ends were added at later dates. 





True Tracings of the autographs of Moritz, 
Christian, and Johannes Zug. 


There are sixteen rooms, with a _ south 
porch looking over a beautiful stretch of 
valley, a fine stream in the foreground, and 
beyond these twenty acres of meadow, the 
Lincoln Highway, and a range of hills. 
In the old library is a collection of rare 
books, including several of the classics and 
the original family Bible, previously men- 
tioned, as translated by Martin Luther and 
printed in 1589. . 


General Samuel K. Zook, a great grand- 
son of Moritz Zug, was a lawyer residing 
in New York City, highly educated and 
possessed great ingenuity which attracted 
attention of distinguished scientists. 
He participated in the battle of Gettysburg, 
aud while leading his brigade into action 
he -received his, fatal wound. He. was 
buried July 13, 1863, in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, New York, and subsequently his re- 


-mains were removed to Montgomery Cem- 


etery, Montgomery, Pa. He was a-Briga- 
dier and Brevet Major General, U.S. 
Volunteers, wounded at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville, killed at 
Gettysburg July 2, 1863, aged 41 years 3 
months and 5 days. 

The Moritz Zug descendants have ever 


_ been noted for intelligence and general ex- 


‘Shem Zook of Mifflin Co., 


cellence of character, which is proved by 
the literary achievements of the memorable 
Pai, who was.a 
noted writer and church historian, being 
affliated with the Amish Mennonites. 
Johannes Zug, a brother of Christian and 
Moritz Zug, emigrant ancestors, married 
and was the father of five children. The 
eldest son Hans, born May 15, 1756, mar- 
ried to Magdalena Fisher. There is.a part 
of this offspring known as the Jacob and 
Daniel Esh families, prolific in numbers, 









and Old " Order | ‘Amish. by b , 

married his second wife, Anna 
as his third wife, the widow Barbra H 
tetler, 
1738-1808. He died in 1820 and was known 
as “der dick Hans Zug.” 
of Johannes Zug are Christian, married to 
Magdalena Mast, Daniel, a former minister 


in the Amish Mennonite Church, Barbara, _ 


married to Jacob King, and Elizabeth. 
The Johannes Zug family Bible was bought 
in Cherrick, Switzerland, and is in posses- 
sion of the Hertzlers in Mifflin County, Pa. 


Johannes Zug died in May 1790 at 
Honey Brook Township, Chester Co., Pa., 
and is buried in an old Amish Mennonite 
graveyard which is in a very delapidated 
condition, with no tombstones and without 
even a stone to serve as a memorial to 
Johannes Zug. It is situated one mile 
north of the present site of Honey Brook, 
Pa., a distance: of three mules from the 
writer’s home. 


The three brothers who emigrated in 
1742 from Switzerland, viz., Christian, 
Moritz and Johannes Zug, have produced 


a daughter of Bishop Jacob Mast, RY 


Padua ie Missions 3 
The other sons 





former president of 
\ oder; 
Zug., Some of the ~ 





ro special regard for réligion and religious 
principles, and there aré some of whom it 
may be said that they have lived “without 
Cod in the world,” yet| the large majority 
of them are men who 


with the peaceful doctrines of the Gospel 


- ot Christ, men of decided religious views, 


and who were devoted 
crated to the teachings of the Word of 
Ged, who suffered much for conscience’ 
sake, and yet remained .faithful; men who 
followed their Lord through evil report and 


and fully conse- 


good yveport and who made it a principle — 


of their lives never to do anything to the 
injury of their fellowmen. 

We number the total number of 
descendants of Ohristian, Moritz, and Jo- 
hannes Zug at twenty-five thousand. | 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


xIk 


In the Vicinity of Ur of the Chaldees 


Jesse N. Smucker a 


After leaving the ruins of Babylon my 
Armenian friend and I rode back to Hillah, 
the nearest city, and that same night [ 
boarded the little train which was to take 
me to Busra. For two nights and a day 
we traveled down across the Mesopotamia 
plains with scarcely any signs of life along 
the entire line. There were occasionally 
little stopping places but in general I saw 
(sty avast) stretch) of level ssand.9)) One 
place however, interested me a great deal 
and that was a sign at one of these little 
wayside stations upon which was written 
Ory hunction. iso shuts was) sin 
from whence Abraham was called forth to 
make his great venture of Faith and “went 
out not knowing whither he went.” 

Early the second morning we came to a 
little wayside station which proved to be 
the extent of the railway and which was 
but a short distance from Busra. At once 
I. was impressed with the large and beauti- 
ful palm groves. Following along what 
seemed to be a leading street I soon came 
to. a city’s irregular narrow and unpaved 
streets, with poorly built houses of sun- 
dried and burned brick. After wandering 
along in this strange foreign city for a 
while I finally stopped a man and inquired 
for the “American School.” He happened 
to know just where it was located and 
directed me to the place. This is the Ara- 
bian Mission of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of America. Here I found one of 
the Americans in charge of the school for 
boys and received a very cordial welcome. 
He at once ordered his Arab cook to bring 
a breakfast for me which tasted unusually 
good as I had nothing to eat the day be- 


the vicinity. 


fore except a little dark break which an 
Arab woman had shared with me. 


In the week that followed I had @ fairly 


good opportunity to become acquainted 
with this city and with the American Mis- 
sion and the fine American Missionaries 


who have charge of the work. The most 


ave been identified — 












living — 


——— 


beautiful parts of the city are the large and — 


beautiful palm groves of date palms, for 


this is the great date port of the world and 


the dates of Busra are regarded as the fin- 
est in the market. These palm groves are 
intersected by numbers of little canals 
cleansed daily with the ebb and flow of the 
tide which rises here about nine feet. The 
town is located on the Shatt el-Arab about 
fifty miles from the Persian Gulf. 
Shatt el-Arab is the name given to the 


stream formed by the union of the Tigris 


and . Euphrates 
Busra. 


just a little ways above 
the nature of the canals. I noticed that 
during parts of the day the water was 


flowing one way and at another period of 


the same day the water flowed in the op- 
Also at times the canals — 
filled with water while at 


posite direction. 
were almost 


other times the mud banks were exposed 


The 


At first I could not understand — 


making them seem dirty and repulsive. I 


found that this is caused by the tide in the 
main stream. 
of the canals flows away from the main 
river and during low tide returns again. 


The canals are navigated by small boats 
These are light and grace-_ 
Two men navigate them with bamboo — 
poles, the one in the rear puts his pole to 


called “bellem,” 
ful. 


During high tide the water : 


the bottom of the canal and does the steer- j 


ing. _ The one in front also thrusts his. long 








_ 


A River Scene at Busra 


pole to the bottom of the stream “then, 
pushing against it, runs along the edge of 
the boat pushing it on. Thus the tide and 
the network of canals automatically irri- 
gate the palm groves. 

On Sunday I went to 
sion church located in a small palm grove 
and when inside I almost had the impres- 
sion of being in a country church. In the 
morning the services were all in Arabic but 
in the evening it was English, How good 
it was to be worshiping at a place where 
one could understand the services. The 
walk back to where I stayed was delight- 
ful. It was cool. Lights twinkled along 
the queer stream. ‘“Bellems” were silently 
being pushed back and forth. The Palm 
trees cast dark reflections into the water at 
the same time standing in clear outline 
against the sky. Lazy Arabs were sitting 
or lying around on the banks. 

While waiting at this place for a ship to 
take me on.to India I met an American 
University professor, regarded as_ the 
world’s great cuneiform reader. He had 
been to Babylon and was searching various 
ancient inscriptions. He read the -queer 
wedge-shaped writing of the early Assyr- 
ians with ease. 

Every day I made my trip to the em- 
barkation office to see if there were any 
possibility of getting a ship for Bombay. 
Again and again I was told there was 
nothing. Ships would be leaving but they 
were filled. I spent the time in reading, 
writing, walking about the town, through 
the market-places, in the palm groves or 
visiting with the missionaries and native 
helpers who could speak English. Finally 
I told the clerk I would be willing to take 
deck passage, just so I could go on. I did 

not know just what this would mean but 

it was finally secured and I was on the 
‘ship going slowly down the Shatt el-Arab. 
I was certainly glad to be going on toward 
Bombay at last. On both sides of the 

river there was an almost unbroken stretch 

of palm groves. The river was wide and 
quite winding. The first evening we came 
aie TY tc j : 


the beautiful Mis-- 


to the mouth of the river and anchored for 
several hours waiting for the tide to rise, 
then with the twinkling of the lights from 
barges and lighthouses we “crossed the 
bar” and “put out to sea’—the Persian 
Gulf. Though not knowing anyone else 
on the ship I enjoyed the week’s trip to 


iy a1 ~ 


Bombay. A little extract from my journal 


runs as follows—‘This is Easter Sunday. 
There were no services of any kind and 
nothing to remind one of Easter except 
that I happened to know that was the day. 
Read the various Resurrection accounts, 
jotted down a few Easter thoughts, did 
some more reading and thinking and thus 
passed my Easter on the water. This is a 


“beautful evening. The moon shines bright- 


ly over the water making a long path of 


light from the ship as far as eye can see. 


The ship rides very smoothly—not rolling 
or pitching. In fact it would be 
to know we are moving did one not watch 
the sea. Land has been in sight part of 
the day to the East of us—Persia I sup- 
pose. We also saw several small sailing 
crafts far out on the deep. They looked 
very small and helpless on so big a water. 


Also watched the dolphins “roll” right up — 


by the boat. This evening I sat on an 
Indian friend’s steamer chair and watched 
the sun as it lowered slowly to the. water’s 
edge, then slipped quietly into the water 
and disappeared, leaving only a faint glow 
to mark its disappearance.” 


Smithville, Ohio. 





An Arab Market Place 


‘EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AS SEEN BY OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Gladys Miller 


If all the young people here and else- 
where in the church were asked to give 
their view of the educational needs there 
would be as many different answers as 
there are people, because of the fact that 
ideas of what an education is are very 
different, and also because of the diversity 
of opinions as to the need of it. 


As fairly as possible I want to state the 
needs as they are seen by the young peo- 
ple of our church. We all believe in edu- 
cation, and we all believe that it is not an 
end in itself but only a means to an end. 
It is something from which we can not 
cscape Regardless of whether we are in 


religious education. 


school or out of school we learn and be- 
come educated to some things. 


from all with which we come in contact. 
The law compels us to attend school at 


least ten years during which time we get. 
only the rudiments of an education, that is, — 


only the tools with which to work and we 


all- feel that we need that much regardless 
of what line of work we want to take up. — 


This subject, however, refers more to 


formal education as we think of it in high 
schools and colleges and also to schools of 
There are those of our 
young people who want no more formal 


difficult 


ee 


oe 


a 


We learn — . 
from the people about us, from experience, 





oat (iain than hie Bs 2 pean ee 
cause school work is unpleasant and dif- — 


special 





ficult for them and they want to follow a 
line of work outside of school 
which they enjoy better and which they can 
do better. Others we must admit see no 
need of school because there are not 
enough returns in dollars and cents, at 
least for a long period of time. 
see beyond this period the possibility of 


greater financial gains by making use of 


the added efficiency which the training 
gives them and therefore they want it. 


At the beginning of the high school per- 
iod the choice of the child depends largely 
on the parents and the children have to a 
great extent the same views held by the 
parents. Many times the parents see no 
need of more education than they them- 
selves had, and later the children come to 
realize the fact that they live under differ- 
ent conditions and need more training than 
they have. Sometimes it is possible for 
them to get it later but many times it is 
not and they feel handicapped thruout life 
or else take training when they should al- 
ready be in active work. 


Some of our young people are not fitted 
for farming because of their natural inclina- 
They never like the work and never 
Many of these 


tions. 
can make a success of it. 


would be and are splendid teachers when 


lectual 


ness toward the vital things of life. 


closely with every activity of life; it 
not be separated. 
ment is as a foundation for the best success 
in all the other phases of life.» 
be supplied. 


they can obtain the training under Christian 
influences. It is becoming more and more 
difficult for church schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the state, but is it fair to 
those young people not to provide it for 
them? If it is not provided they will be 
forced to get it under unfavorable circum- 
stances or in schools where their training 
can not help but be lop-sided because only 


‘some phases of life are emphasized. 


There are also a large number who want 
more education than they get in the ele- 
mentary schools for the value it has for 
every day living and for the greater serv- 


ice which they will be able to give to God 


and the church. Life holds so much for 
all of us and there is so much to be done 
that we need to learn as early in life as 
possible to live to the best of our ability 
and to the fulness of our capacities. School 
life will help to do this only as we get it 
in the right kind of environment. Intel- 
lectual development alone does not build 
character, but there must be with it social 
and religious development. If the intel- 
side is over-emphasized the indi- 
vidual often becomes indifferent and cold 
religiously. If the social life is placed 
above the others we are apt to become 
light and frivolous and lacking in serious- 
To 
ele- 
im- 


think and work only on the religious 
ment of life apart from the others is 
possible .because religion is linked too 
can 


Our physical develop- 


It too must 


‘aime! Fae . 


Others. 


_ Higher education must take into account 


cize what is- Peahg Cane on it is ven fl 
cult to solve. Many young people see this, 
and especially after they have been in edu- 
cational work for some time, but are help- 
less when it comes to Solving the problem 


Other needs which we sce concern them- 
selves more directly with religious educa- 
tion. Outside of the Sunday school and 
the young people’s meeting our church has 
done very little toward giving religious 
training to those who find it impossible to 
attend our church schools. The state 
does nothing along this line and the 
church is responsible for the religious wel- 
fare of her young people regardless of 


whether she meets the responsibility or not. _ 


In our conference district a few vacation 
Bible schools have been organized for this 
purpose. These give Bible knowledge in 
an organized way which is quite impossible 
in the Sunday school and they have been 
found very practical and beneficial. 


The whole problem and need of educa- 
cation can be summed up in this state- 
ment: We need education and we neec 
the kind of education that will make us 
better men and women, better able to do 
real work, and in all of this to better serve 
Christ, and live the life- He lived. Any 
aim below this is unworthy, and any edu- 
cation that aims to do any less is not a 
true and ‘all-around, well-balanced training. 
For these reasons we as young people feel 
that the need of religious education and 


IN THE LAND OF SACRED STORY 


VI. 


And it came to pass in those days, that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be taxed. : 

(And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria.) 

And all went to be taxed, everyone unto his own 
city. 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth, unto Judea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem: 
house and lineage of Davdi:) 

To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child. 

And so it was, that, while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be delivered. 

And she brought -forth her’ firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger : because there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Tord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Tord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. ; 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. 

And suddenly there was _ with the angel a multi- 


a small per cent of our young people attend 


‘Christian life, and not only live it for our- — 


‘Christian — life. 


Christmas Time in Bethlehem 


ee a, 


(because he was of the © 









very sen ‘Ga ee 
at home, for on this ¢ 
work, both home and foreign. 


We appreciate very much the psavsions: 


that our church has made in the past, but q 
there is yet much to be done because only 






our church schools. What we sincerely 
want as young people. is the training that — 
will help us to live the full and abundances 





selves but to be able to give it to others. 
This does not necessarily mean a college 
education for every one, but it means a 
knowledge of the Bible that is gotten in a 
way that brings it into our experience, 
into our life, and leads us into a definite re- 
lationship with Christ. Too many people 
hang as weights on the church not because i 
they have no ability but because all their 
lives the wrong things have been empha- | 
sized, and they were interested in the 
things that did not make for the best in the © 
We feel these needs es- 
pecially much now, and will continue to 
eel them more keenly later, because we 
feel that the period of our training is very 
largely the making or marring of our lives. 
We may not have seen enough of life to 
know, but this is the way we see it in our 
most serious thinking. © 


AGE meee ee a 
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Shipshewana, Ind. 
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tude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, - 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good wili toward men. 
And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, Tet us now go even unto Bethlehem and — 
see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord — 
has made known unto us. 
- And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 
And when they had seen it, they made known | 
abroad. the saying which was told them concerning 
the child, zs 
And all they that heard it wondered at those 7 
things which were told them by the shepherds, 
But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them ~ 
in her heart. mg 
And the shepherds returned, glorifying and prais- 
ing God, for all the things which they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them.— Luke 2:1-20. 
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Bi ramiadini! 






I am asking you today to accompany ; 
me to Bethlehem and the Shepherd’s Field. ; 
This is the season of the year when in 
every land to which the story of Jesus has 





- Jesse N. 


x} Caewed: eeakd to The arr, ral in 
‘a great deal of 































stance as our ship drew near the | 
jmy interest was increased. I landed 
hout oe eal, without even show- 
The sights I saw on the 
eets were qi a contrast to those I 
“been accustomed to see in Turkey. 
The people were of an altogether different 
type. Their dress, habits, and all, made 





| it very plain es I had arrived in another 
1 ‘country. : x ; 
I knew no one in this city of course, 





| l some American missionaries and vee 
|} some little difficulty located them and had 
la very nice stop-over with them. They 
| told me about the work they were doing 
‘and showed me some of their buildings and 
i! places of work. All was very interesting 


; OAS i stayed several days here I had an 
| opportunity to see some of the city. Parts 
of it are almost like some American city. 


Until a ao years ago this was 
€. finest railway station in the world. 


in which every- 


alk ea streets. ea some oy, the narrow 
n t places one can scarcely walk be- 
of the many women sitting on the 
d with their things to sell. 

Although Bombay proved very interest- 
“was very glad when the time came 
Me the Hnteriog to our 


interest. - guage line. 
‘out that day any more, but while waiting 
‘I met a native who could talk English. 


“saw the city loom apis 





By walking just a little way one can get’ 





it was necessary to. change to a narrow 
However I could get no train 


I asked him about trains and he informed 
me that he was one of the teachers at 
Dhamtari working under Bro. Lehman. 
This was very interesting news. He told 


me the train would not Jeave until the 


next morning. 
I will not soon forget the final arrival 


\ 











First View of Dhamtari, from the Railroad 


at Dhamtari. After a long five hour ride 
on a slow train I finally arrived at the 
city for which I had started from the re- 
gions of the Tigris river six weeks before. 
At the depot several women “‘coolies” in- 
sisted on carrying.my baggage. <As I was 
not sure where they wanted to take it and 
as I could not talk with them I would not 
permit them to do so. I found that the 
station master could talk a little English 
and I asked him about the American Mis- 








aE Wedding Procession 


viet ~ ae Naa vga 


' on 
ied? me that ae ‘coolies 
would take me there’ and said something 


to them. They smiled and nodded as much _ 


as to say, “There’s where we were going 
to take you in the first place.” So we 
started out, the two women with my bag- 


gage on their heads going ahead and I 


following after. I was surprised at the 
beauty of the place. There were’ nice 
roads with beautiful large trees on both 
sides. We passed what I guessed was a 
village “tank” 
animals bathing, women doing their wash- 
ing, and others filling earthen waterpots 
with water. Before coming to the main 
part of the city we turned off, following 
a toad leading to the right. Soon I saw 
a walled enclosure and several buildings 
within the enclosure which looked larger 
nd more substantial than the native hous- 
es we had passed. 
the enclosure through the open gate, There 


were some native children about but 
dressed. better than those I had seen be- 
fore. The white bungaloes looked some- 


thing like the pictures I] remembered ‘see-. 


As I arrtved at one of them and 


ing. 


was just stepping onto the porch the door 
came out to- 


opened and M. C. Lehman 
meet me. How good it seemed to again 
be with friends I knew! That evening 
the missionaries from Balodgahan, as well 
as the others of Dhamtari gathered to- 
gether at the Lehman bungalow. 
all seemed glad to have an American 
friend come into their midst and I cer- 
tainly grateful for 
safely. 

I was getting anxiots to get in touch 
with the work and see their various, places 
of work. I had the privilege of making a 


was 


where there were men and 


The coolies entered — 


They 


having arrived 
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start in this line early the next morning. — 


Smithville, Ohio. 

‘All who are led by |the Spirit vall be 
always abounding in the work of the _ 
words: 





Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me—Exodus 20:3. 
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grant ancestor, Christian, was born in 
(Lebanon Co, Pa. in 1786. In 1882 he 
was ordained to the ministry and in 1837 
he was elected bishop of the Millcreek 
and Pequea Amish congregations. He was 
a noted leader, an able expounder, and 
writer. One ‘of his writings includes a 
book entitled “Das Vahrie Christentum.” 
It was written in 1857 and gives a treatise 
on certain portions of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke; also on the subjects 
of baptism, marriage, etc. He was sum- 
moned from his labors in 1871 and lies 
“buried in the Old Millcreek cemetery. 
The following chronicles were written by 
bishop David Beiler nearly a century ago 
and translated by a native German scholar. 

“This book belongs to Christian Beiler, 
March 11, 1863. It contains the names of 
our ancestors up to the present time and 
their descendants as a summary of infor- 
mation collected from various sources. 
The following is written by David Beiler 
Sr. (Bishop). Now I shall write , about 
my wife’s ancestors so far as ] have been 
able to gain information. 

“My °great-grandfather Jacob  Beiler 
came to this country the eighth day of 
Oct., 1737, as to the number of members 
in his family I have no definite facts. 
He was a native of Switzerland. My fa- 
ther Christopher Beiler was probably nine 
or ten years of age at that time of im- 
migration. My father Christopher Beiler 
died in 1804. He had at the time of his 
death five sons. The name of my grand- 
father on my mother’s side was Samuel 
Koenig being also a native of Switzerland. 
His birthplace and date of ‘birth are not 
known ‘to me. 
did not attain to a very old age, probably 
fifty years. Yet he was survived by a 
large family, eight sons and six daughters 
all of whom left descendants. My grand- 
mother on my mother’s side was Barbara 
Yoder, lived to an old age, probably 
eighty years. 

“I forgot to mention that my grand- 
father Beiler who lived about eighty-seven 
years; was married twice. His first wife’s 
mame was Yoder. To this union were 
born six children,—two sons (one of which 
was my father) and four daughters. To 
the second union were four children,—three 
sons and one daughter. Then my. mother 
Anna Beiler, the date of whose birth is 
not known, died Sept. 1816. Her age be- 
ing probably sixty years. In regard to 
my wife’s parentage, there was a Hein 
Ulrich Fisher who came from Germany 
in 1732 and is the progenitor of the Fisher 
family (in Lancaster County, Pa.). My 
mother’s grandfather’s name was Christian 
Fisher and did not live to be very old, 
having met his death by a ase from a 
horse.” 

This, old writing then continues with a 
— splendid account of the early URNS of 
the Fisher | family. ; 

‘This Pennies in “Old ‘Settler Stories,” 
would be far from complete without. mak- 






David Beiler, another son of the immi- 


According to reports he 

















ia is nearing ie nineueth year. ° 


well-read on church and political history, r 
and taught in a German school during the i: 


early period of his life. He finally took 


up farming and is now retired with his - 


daughters, having buried his life companion 
some years ago. Sometime in the nineties 
he had the misfortune of having one hand 
amputated in a surgical operation to avoid 
the spreading of blood poisoning. In re- 
cent years he has lost his sight and hear- 
ing. Notwithstanding these infirmities of 


Barn on the Original Beiler Homestead as it Appears Today 


old age he is always cheerful and ready 
to entertain his friends. He resides about 
two miles from the home of the writer 
and it is through the kindness of this dear 
old man that the writer was enabled to 
unearth the historical accounts of this 
sketch by spending hours in. conversation, 
made difficult by the extreme deafness of 
this old man. 

A correspondent writes of a Frederick 
Beiler who emigrated from Switzerland 
about fifty years ago and settled in Holmes 
County, Ohio. Later he moved into Geat- 
go County, where he now, resides with his 
entire family. He is married to a Gin- 
gerich: 


And ere I lav down my pen and bid this _ 


family adieu, I trust that my humble ef- 
forts on this sketch may bring the mem- 
bers of this great Beiler family (which 
we estimate to consist of about six thou- 
sand living descendants) into a better: ac- 
auaintance with each other and aid them 
in keeping the life and faith of their prede- 
cessors who had worshiped as refugees 
nearly three hundred vears ago on the 
banks of the Mersey River in England. 
Long may their sweceeding generations 
follow the paths of righteousness and holi- 
ness. 


Long after your moldering bodies in the 
church lay, 

May your posterity send the Gospel light 
to speed many on His way. 


Lord cause them to stand as monuments 


with Thy Word sincere, 
And clothed in unspotted garments when 


> 


VWancaster; Re 


,to-a firm in New York City. 


a separate heavy cover, 


‘sold -to UBrenty Zieh t 
Twp., Chester County, a as 
occupied by him the same year. — 
his death it was held by his son- Chri 

(grandfather of the writer) until 1888 , when 
it was sold to Eli Zook. In tee yea: 
it was transferred to the father of tt 
present owner who is John W. Espenshad 
5, Pa. He says that when 
they tore down the front wall of the old 
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barn to build the new one, which is not 
given in the cut, they found a Spanist 
dollar on the top of the wall buried i: 
mortar and bearing the date 1786. The 
barn was undoubtedly erected at that time 

Elverson, Pa. . 
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LARGEST BIBLE ORDER 





The largest single Bible order ev 
placed by any organization in the Unite 
States, perhaps in the world, has ju 
been given by the American Bible Socie 
1,500,0 
volumes of Scripture portions consisti 
of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, the Book of Acts, and the Book 
of Proverbs in English and Spanish con- 
stitute this order. These little books are 
to be uniform in size, 64 pages each, witt 
and wilb be sold 
throughout the United States and Sout 
America for one cent each. This is the 
first time since the war period that t 
Society has been able to produce the 
volumes at this price. Before: the fir 
deliveries had been made, advance ord 
to the number of 800,000 had been recei 


“A holy life is profitable because 
is in the center of it,” 


wus 
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Helena, mother of Constantine, about 335 
A. D. Whether the exact site or not, 
Christian, Moslem and Jew look upon it as 
a memorial to Christianity. No Jew would 
put his foot inside the “accursed” place. 
The Moslem guide, many of the guides 
are Mohammedans, tells you in his story 
how Jesus was led from place to place 
and how men dealt with him. I remem- 
ber asking one Moslem guide if he be- 
\lieved the story of Jesus and how he as- 
sured me that he knew it was true. This 
imarble structure was erected after pil- 
gtims had carried almost all of the orig- 
inal tomb away in the form of sacred 
irelics. 















There are two chambers 
cher. 


in the sepul- 
The one entered from the outside 
lis called the Angels’ Chapel. The ac- 
icompanying photograph is taken in the 
| Angels’ Chapel and toward the inner cham- 
iber in which the tomb is. The piece of 
rock in the foreground, enclosed by mar- 
ible held together with iron bands, is said 
ito be a portion of the stone that was 
rolled before the entrance. The kneeling 
woman shown in the picture is in the 
inner chamber before the tomb. To. this 
place for almost sixteen hundred years 
Christians from all corners of the globe 
ihave come to worship. The small passage 
lin which the woman is kneeling offers 
jroom for only a few. It was built as a 
+home for the dead and not to entertain 
spectators. Will you enter with me and 
Fin quietness kneel before the tomb. Here 
‘were buried all our hopes and joys. Bleed- 
jing hands, bruised head and broken heart 


XXII. 


I have always considered it a_ special 
privilege to see our India Mission station 
hat work. ‘Day after day, as I became more 
| acquainted! with ‘the work they were do- 
ling, I was agreeably surprised at the 
igreatness and extent of the work. I do 
Inot believe that the people at home have 
}a large’ enough conception of its import- 
ance and significance. This is not strange 
i when we consider that the information we 
Hhave is’ that given out by modest mis- 
i sionaries» who do not wish to appear to 
l boast of what: is being done. I will not 
fendeavor to give an accurate account of 
| what is being done, but I do wish to state 





imore efficient’ and more thorough than I 
; had any’ idea and I feel sure this would 
|be a. commiion experience. Let us never 
} fail to support the work in’ India. 

Il thittk© it’ was the next day after ar- 
lrivingn that’ I was taken out to the Leper 
Asylum This’ place’ was niuch’ different 
than what I had expected to find. In- 
stead of a large building I found many 
small buildings arranged in meat 


ee hike es hae a a 
unbroken _his- 


fthat the: work in India is much greater, 


rows: 
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Inside the Sepulcher 


were His, a mute testimony to a cruel 
world. How can J forget Him when He 
did so much for me! 


T am sure you would be glad to linger 
long at these and other places sanctified 
by. the presence of Jesus. Perhaps at 
some later time you may be able to do so. 
May, as we pass through these memorial 
days to Jesus’ suffering and resurrection, 
our hearts be very tender and appreciative 
toward Him. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
A Glimpse of Mission Work 


Jesse N. Smucker 


somewhat resembling a small village. 
Many of the occupants were at work when 
we arrived carrying dirt in big baskets on 
their heads. They “salaamed” us very 
heartily and there was an expression of 
joy and genuine appreciation on_ their 
faces that was unusual. This impression 
was deepened later when-at the. Leper 
church I looked into the faces of this 
group of outcasts and saw written thereon 
a calmness and peace that was more than 


earthly. The missionaries also remarked 
that as a class the lepers who become 
Christians seem unusually happy. No 


wonder when at last they have found One 
who does not consider them outcasts. 
There are numerous heathen temples in 
Dhamtari. Bro. Lehman and I went into 
several—that is as far as we dared go— 
the inner shrine is for the priests only. 
We watched the worshipers—women most- 
Jy—come before the hideous images and 
give them worship and devotion. A new 
heathen temple was just being completed 
aud a great celebration was planned. I 


have since wondered just what these peo- 





ple thought of the Christians when they 


saw that when they were’ startitig*to build 
a new church to their God they had to 
stop work because the funds were® too’ low. 

The first Sunday I was theré I atténded 
Comniunion services at the Balodgahan 
church. I was very glad for this privilege 
as it had been some time since’ I had had 
this opportunity. Over two hundred 
dusky-skinned natives partook of the sa- 
cred emblems, and the whole service was 
carried through with a solemnity and rev- 
erence that many American churches would 
do well to follow. In fact in all the relig- 
ious services | attended there was that at- 
mosphere of reverence which befits Divine 
Worship. 

Tn 
within 


various little trips in the regions 
the district of our Mission I was 
impressed with the great possibilities of 
the field. In village after village the work © 
is just taking hold. In one village in 
particular there were indications that per- 
haps. before so long the whole village 
would become Christian. I well remember 
the trip to that place. It was on a very 
hot Sunday The village was 
about five miles distant. We had planned 
to go in an oxcart but. a native had sent 
a special request that Bro. Friesen should 
stop and see his sick child This meant 
going through the fields so we sent the 
ox-cart around the road and started out. 
We visited the child and after a long 
walk across rice banks and fields at last 
came to the The Head of the 
village was waiting for us. Songs were 
sung, Scripture read and all the while 
men, women, and children kept coming 
from various parts of the village. They 
were very attentive and during prayer the 
Head of the village repeated the words 
Bro. Friesen. I can see the picture 
yet. A little group of us in the center 
with a lantern and the Scripture, around 
us natives of all descriptions, eagerly at- 
tentive. When the little meeting. closed 
and we were seated in the oxcart I 
breathed a sigh of relief to think that I 
did not need to walk the five miles back 
again. We had gone scarcely a rod when 
the driver struck a log one of the 
clumsy wheels which threw the weight of 
the cart on the other wheel. This strain 
was too much and the wheel crushed un- 


evening. 


village. 


after 


with 





_,On the Way to the Leper Asylum 





Christians and Non-christians in a Village 


der the cart. After picking ourselves up 
Bro. Friesen remarked that he supposed 
we had to walk the five miles back again 
—which we did. Just a little incident in 
the lives of the missionaries which I sup- 
would tell of them- 
convinced that they meet 
many and little difficulties and 
trials which we never learn. I sat in their 
business meeting and listened to them dis- 
cuss the plans for the furtherance and 
maintenance of the work. Nearly all build- 
The work had to be 
every line. A 


they scarcely 
I am 


situations 


pose 
selves. 


ings were too small. 
pushed out in practically 
very good sign indeed, but always in their 
deliberations they had to take into consid- 
eration the means allowed for the work 
and the small force of workers. 


During my stay there I had the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the joy of the ar- 
rival of three new missionaries. I met 
Bro. and Sister Smucker and Sister Good 
at Calcutta and came along back with them 
to the Mission. I had little idea just 
what it meant to the Missionaries and to 
the natives to have new workers come on 
the field. I was glad to find out more 
about it. When our ‘train arrived at 
Dhamtari there was quite a group at the 
depot to.welcome them. They were at 
once assigned to the various vehicles,— 
Fords and oxcarts and soon we came up 
to the Sunderganj Compound where a 
latge group of native Christians and the 
boys from the Orphanage were waiting for 
them. They had put up in English let- 
ters the word “Welcome” and as the con- 
veyances drove into the compound the 
line’ of boys touched their hands to their 


forehéads,.and . said “Salaany”' ; Later’: in 
the. day they went to Balodgahan and 
there. too a very. interesting welcome 
awa'ted them It seemed as if the whole 


village had turned out to meet them. An 
had been formed of bamboo poles 
across the driveway with that inspiring 
word “Welcome.” Everywhere there was 
rejoicing—new missionaries had come to 
invest their lives in definite Christian serv- 
ice in India. There came to me something 


arch 


like regret that I was not one of those 
to stay and help in the work. 


Ts it not a wonderful investment to give 
a life in such a cause? Where could one 
place his life to make-it count for more? 
Let us not pity the missionaries—rather 
pity ourselves that we do not more fully 
enter into the Lord’s work. Let us sup- 
port them, encourage them, pray for them, 
and so fulfil our obligations 
to Him who has saved us. 


Smithville, Ohio. 





It is reported that the ‘use of the rick- 
shaw is decreasing in Japan, and that the 
millionaire the inventor of this 
oriental carriage is now transforming his 
great rickshaw factory into a manufactory 
of baby carriages. Labor in the Orient 
is slowly rising above the vehicle pulling 
stage. 


Sone On 





New York and 
radio broadcasting 
which information 


Police departments in 
Detroit have opened 
departments, through 
concerning criminals, cars «stolen, etc., are 
daily broadcasted over an, area of many 
hundreds of square miles. 


if possible, 


- EDUCATION 


Sle Yoder 


To be truly educated 
Means ability to use, 

With a broadened understanding 
And a wider range of views, 
All the in-born gifts and talents 
Wherewith we may be endowed 
Freed from mists of superstition 
Which so many minds becloud. ° 


Untrained minds may well be likened 
To a tool without an edge 
Which may answer just for pounding 
Or for driving as a wedge; 
Education is the grindstone 
That must sharpen and prepare 
Gifts for more efficient service 
In the part we’re called to bear. 


Minds that are inclined to evil 
May be found in every school, 
Much depends in Life’s great worshop 
On the hand that wields the tool. 
Where mere intellectual greatness 
Is accepted as a guide 
Bad results are sure to follow 
As destruction follows pride. 


You can educate a sinner 
Or a saint whose work is good: 
Grind a sword for human slaughter 
Or an axe for chopping wood. 
Talents are but trained for evil 
Where no moral force restrains; 
Where religion is neglected 
Satan rules and sin remains. 


Knowledge in itself is power, 
But it takes a mind well trained 
And a soul-life cleansed and fitted 
As a paradise regained, 
To apply that power rightly 
As impelled by Christian love 
That our labors may accomplish 
That which heaven can approve. 


Denbigh, Va. 





The part of Africa known as the Sahara 
Desert embraces more than 3,500,000 
square miles, and is nearly as large as the 
European mainland. Far from being a 
complete desert, its many oases support 
a population of 2,000,000 people, and it has 
an extensive trade in musk, gum, dates, 
alum, hides, spices, cotton, palm oil, and 
ostrich feathers. 











































of the city it looks like a veritable garden 
spot. There are massive stone buildings 
Iwith cedar and pine groves in abundance, 
ithe whole bespeaking more thrift than is 
Icommon among the Arabs. It is the site 
lof the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem and 
lis the product of sixty years of patient and 
hard work on the part of a group of Ger- 
}man missionaries. Today it is one of the 
strongest character producing fortes in 
that land, molding the lives and thought 
of three hundred boy and girl inmates. 

| May our thoughts once more return to 
ithe mount from which we have taken this 
panoramic view. We ‘have been standing 
on the Christian’s Tower of Ascension on 
Ithe very top of the mount. Nearby is a 


XXII. 


We had come to Calcutta on our way 
ito northern India. As the scene of Carey’s 
labors is not far from here we decided to 
[visit the place. Early one morning we 
took the train for the school building 
lwhich Carey had built and had breakfast 
lin the house where he lived and died. We 
| books, his pulpit, chairs and 
In one of his letters I noticed 
he closed with these words, “Make His 
service your delight and your wants will 
Ibe His care.” We also visited the place 
where Henry Martyn would retire for med- 
itation and prayer. These pioneer mis- 
Isionaries did much to open India. 

| On the following day we went to the 
Lee Memorial Mission. Here we met Mr. 
fand Mrs. Lee, aged missionaries who lost 
children in the terrible Darjeeling 


icrutches. 


Isix 
thouse where the children were staying 
from its position on the mountain side and 
covered it over with tons of earth. Five 
children were killed immediately, 


ate the event to his parents who had hur- 
ried up from Calcutta when they had 
llearned of the disaster. These parents 
Italked to us earnestly about the work of 
\the’r lives, bringing Indian children to the 
|l'ght of the Gospel. The mother gave me 
ta book with the story of the children 
and an account of the terrible accident. 
|What a sacrifice these Christian parents 


When 


than human. 


} From the Lee Mission we went to a 
Iplace where we witnessed .other sacrifices 
Jbut in direct contrast to the noble sacri- 


disaster when a great landslide swept the. 





of Olives. Compared with the remainder similarly designated spot held by the 


Moslems. Possibly both are mistaken. 
When I read the account of that last walk 
of Jesus with His disciples on the Mount 
of Olives I find that they must have gone 
to the farther side of the mount, close to 
Bethany. It was there that He lifted His 
eyes and looked out, beyond that circle of 
hills and saw the nations of the world. In 
ringing tones he threw down the challenge 
that has for two thousand years been the 


watchword of Christendom, — ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’ In Tesponse to the ap- 


‘peal men have gone forth in His name 


carrying the glad message of salvation un- 
til there is not a nation remaining in which 
the story has not been told. 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
Famous Cities of-India 


Jesse N. Smucker 


The pilgrims were working them- 
selves up to a state of frenzy. Then we 
saw the sacrifices. Many of the pilgrims 
had brought little goats or kids to be 
sacrificed to the goddess. The head of 
the kid was placed in a V-shaped up- 
right plank, then as one held the hind 
legs, with one stroke of a knife another 
severed the head from the body. I no- 
ticed that the head was cut off just at 
the shoulders. At first I thought the man 
with the knife had not made a very sure 
stroke but as I observed that all were sev- 
ered at the same place I came to the con- 


beaten. 


clusion that it was done intentionally. 
This did not seem’ so strange when I 
learned that the head belonged to the 


priests and the pilgrims carried with them 
There were perhaps twenty-five 


the tbody. 


some atoning power in the blood of goats. 
Here in one forenoon I had come in 
touch with two kinds of sacrifices, but 
what a contrast! 


On the evening of the same day we left 
Calcutta and after traveling for a night 
and a day through an intense heat we 
landed at Agra. After resting there for 
the night we were ready early the follow- 
ing morning to visit the famous Taj Mahal, 
claimed to be one of the world’s greatest 
architectural achievements. After it had 
been built the ruling emperor had the 
architect put to death so there might 
never be another built like it. It was 
erected in honor of the ruler’s wife. It 
cannot be adequately described although 
practically every traveler makes some at- 
tempt to do so. Its wonderful symmetry, 
its great dome, the lattice work of white 
marble, the inlaid work, the mosaics, fres- 
coes and carvings,—all are too wonderful 
to attempt to describe. The whole struc- 
ture of white marble seems almost an 
impossible thing. We climbed one of the 
four minarets and had a good view of the 
surroundings. Then we went through the 
Fort where we saw other great and grand 
structures. Through this region the Mogul 
emperors once held sway and had a re- 
markable ability for building. 

Our trip next took us to Delhi, the cap- 
ital of India. Here again we found build- 
somewhat like a great many at 
There is the great Public Audience 


ings 
Agra. 
Hall of red sandstone, and the extremely 
beautiful Private Audience Room of white 
marble, the mirrored rooms, the pearl 
mosque, and the running water schemes— 
all of an architecture indescribable. One 
is filled with astonishment that such struc- 
tures are possible by human effort. An- 
other attraction in this city is the “Jemma 





From the Mosque of. Taj Mahal 


kids there while we stood watching. As 
the blood would! flow onto the stone pave- 
ment different devotees would dip their 
finger into it and then touch it to their 
foreheads, no doubt feeling that there was 


Musjid” the largest mosque of India. It 
raised sandstone 
a combination of 


immense 
area and is made of 
wh'te marble and red sandstone. 

travels. we arrived at 


stands on an 


Resuming our 


proaching twilight but from tears of love 
and sympathy. 

Just south of the Mount of Olives is 
a much smaller hill known as the Hill 
of Offense, socalled because the homes 
of many of Solomon's foreign wives were 
built on it. On its western slope is the 





on the Mount of Olives. Between the two 
points will be stretched several hair from 
Mohammed's beard which are sacredly 
kept and guarded in a receptacle on the 
Dome of the Rock on the Temple Site. 
The raised dead will be made to walk 
across that narrow bridge, the just being 


a T 


Mount of Olives as Seen From Jerusalem 


modern village of Silwan—the Siloam of 
the New Testament times. In its sides 
are many rock tombs and the natives tell 
us that formerly. it was the home of the 
outcast lepers of Jerusalem. Living in a 
lone low stone house some distance . south 
of Silwan, a few lepers may still be found 
living in great filth. Six miles to the 
South show the towers and minarets of 
Bethlehem. Lying east and south of Beth- 
lehem, a distance of several miles, is the 
artificial Frank Mountain. Here Herod, 
because he feared the populace in Jerusa- 
lem, had built an artificial mountain with 
a palace on the very top. In the days of 
the Crusaders it was the last point held 
by them in Southern Palestine. 

We will now turn to the West. Near 
the foot of the Mount of Olives one can 
see the tree-tops of Gethsemane. (Close 
by the channel of the Kidron still stands 
the Monument of Absalom erected over his 
tomb by his father because he had no 
sons to perpetuate his own name. The 
hillsides on both sides of this valley are 
covered with tombs. On the Olivet side 


are. buried the Jews who have gone there 


to die and await the resurrection, while on 
the Jerusalem side is the resting place of 
the Mohammedan dead. Christians, Mos- 
lems and Jews alike await that great day 
when the dead shall be called forth to 
receive their final rewards. Many Jews 
believe that, if they are not buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, their spirits will 
be compelled to burrow their way through 
the earth to that spot if they would be 
present on that Great Day. The Moslem 
has a tradition that when the Resurrection 
and Judgement Day come, Mohammed will 
be stationed on the Jerusalem wall at a 
point near the southeast corner and Jesus 
on the minaret near the place of Ascension 


able to accomplish the feat and the un- 
just falling off into the Valley hundreds 
of feet below. Even some Christians are 
insistant that when the time comes that 
Jesus will return to receive unto Himself 
His own, that all will need to be gathered 
together in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 


How literal we sometimes become in our 
thinking! 
Finally, we shall look upon Jerusalem. 


How many times did Jesus, as He stood 
on the slopes of Olivet, look out over that 
city with a saddened mind. There it lay 





“Bethpage, and a short distance farther on lies Bethany.” 


. 


before Him. 
in jts walls. 


A million people lived with- 
They were His own people. 


He had come to them with a message of 


love, sympathy and sacrifice but they had 


failed to respond. He had healed their 
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sick and restored their suffering, but they 
did not appreciate Him. More even than 
that, He knew that its religious leaders 
would. destroy His life. Oh, 
yearned for them. Inthe bitterness of 
His anguish, He cried out, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” 


I might undertake to point out to you 
some of the many places of interest as we 
look on them from the top of Olivet. 
There are the Temple Area, Via Doloroso,) 
The Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Mount 
Zion, The Tower of Antonio, The Pool of 
3ethesda and scores of others. My best 
effort at description would fail in helping 
you to see the picture that is before me) 
just now as I sit in my study. | 
long and stormy one. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Briton are numbered among its cap- 

Many times its walls have been, 
broken down, its buildings razed and its” 
streets filled with dead. Nearly five thoull 
sand years ago Abraham, the father of the. 
Jewish people worshipped on Moriah. It | 
streets were sanctified by the footsteps X | 
Jesus. The founder of the Mohammedan | 
religion worshipped in its precincts. It 
failed to follow the exemplary life of 
Father Abraham, the teachings and sacri- 
fice of Jesus it scorned, and the religion of 
Mohammed has made it a city of fanatics, 
God thas been forbearing in His dealings 
with her and today, once again, the na- 
tions of the earth are entertaining the hope 
that Jerusalem may rise to become a city 
of influence and power. Standing on the. 
Mount of Olives and looking upon the 
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Holy City, these and kindred thought 
pass through our minds. 


Northwest of the city lies Mount Goath 
(See Jer. 31:38—40). It is about three 


miles west of our viewpoint on the Mou 


























Cawnpore and had just enough time to 
visit the Memorial Well several miles out. 
During the Mutiny a number of women 
and children were killed and _half-killed 
and thrown into the well. A beautiful 
white statue of an angel now stands over 
the well. Near here a number of Mutiny 
victims are buried. No native Indian may 
enter here. 

At Lucknow we were shown through the 
Residency where many Europeans were 
besieged during the Mutiny. But perhaps 
as interesting a place as any was Benares, 
the sacred ‘city of the Hindus. Here the 





From these temples steps lead into the 
river where hundreds of pilgrims are 
bathing in its sacred (?) waters. We did 
not go far until we came to the large 
burning Ghat where the bodies of the 
dead are burned. Two piers were just 
about burned out, a third was about half- 
burned—the feet of a human being could 
be seen for a while—a fourth pier was 
being made and while watching a corpse 
wrapped in white was carried to the edge 
of the river, dipped in, and then laid 
upon the pier. Other corpses were soon 
brought and likewise disposed of. The 


eal 





Worshipers at the Sacred Ganges, Benares. 


place is filled with beggars and pilgrims, 
sick, ‘agedn and dying, for to die here 
means to them a more glorious life be- 
yond. We first visited some of the tem- 
ples and saw numerous images and crowds 
of people. Into some of these temples 
travelers are not allowed to enter. We 
stood at the door of such an one trying 
to see what it was like. While standing 
here a cow came walking along and passed 
through the door right into the temple. 
The cow is held sacred and is not mo- 
lested anywhere. We next went to the 
famous Ganges, got into a boat and start- 
ed down the famous river. All along the 
\vater front there is one mass of temples. 
(There are said to be 1500 in Benares), 


corpse of a man is wrapped. in white and 
that of a woman in red. Altogether we 
saw seven piers burning and four corpses 
waiting. Many people were bathing and 
worshiping the river. To them the water 
is sacred and by plunging into it their 
sins are washed away. It is. visited by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
India, many carrying some of the water 
along back with them to sprinkle upon 
their houses or upon other members of 
the family who were not. fortunate enough 
to be able to make the trip. These people 
are religious—they want to worship some- 
thing. The missionaries are trying to 
show them the right way. 
Smithville, Ohio. 


OLD SETTLER STORIES 


The Schantz (or Johns) Family 
C. Z. Mast 


In the writing of this sketch we wish to 
express our indebtedness to the kindness 
of Joseph W. Johns, Mrs. Mary D. Storey, 
250 Main St. Johnstown, Pa., and Bishop 
D. J. Johns, Goshen, Ind. 

As to the nativity of Joseph Schantz, 
the emigrant ancestor of this family, who 
founded at the confluence of the Cone- 
maugh and Stonycreek, the village of 
“Conemaugh Old Town” from which the 
city of Johnstown has grown, we regret 


to state that we are unable to find any re- 
lable information. Neither the date of his 
birth nor of his death can be proven by 
documentary evidence. The only fact at 
hand is the inscription on his gravestone, 
which declares that he died Jan. 18, 1810; 
aged 60 years, 2 months and 18 days. . Ac- 
cording to this inscription he was ‘born 
either on the 7th or 8th of November, 
1749. But inasmuch as later researches 
have shown that Schantz sold the Morris 


farm on the Quemahoning to John Bon- 
trager as late as March, 1812, and that pa- 
pers of administration for his property 
were issued by the court in May, 1813, it 
is safe to assume that he died not in 1810 
but in 1813. The possibility of an error 
in reference to the date of: his death in 
the inscription on the gravestone which 
was erected many years later, had been ad- 
mitted by his grandson, Joseph Johns III. 

Nor do we know anything positive about 
his arrival in America. It is very doubtful 
whether the Joseph Schantz referred to 
hereafter, who arrived in Philadelphia on 
September 1, .1769, was the founder of 
Johnstown. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain: Joseph Schantz was a man of the 
German race and a pioneer, such as came 
at that time only from Switzerland and 
the Palatinate. 

The name of Schantz is so common. in 
Wuertemburg and especially in the Palat- 
inate, that it is frequently found in the 
newspapers of that country. Very nu- 
are the Schantz families in Lam- 
brecht, Einoed and Niederauerbach in the 
Khine and Palatinate. 

[chert ais as claimed, that Schantz 
came from Switzerland, we can only sur- 
mise that his ancestors, like thousands of 
others, were compelled to flee to our be- 
loved shores of Americaron account of re- 
ligious persecution, 

The experiences of many of these inhab- 
itants ofthe Palatinate 


mecrous 


towes 


and Switzerland, 
driven from their homes, may be learned 
from the inscriptions in an old Bible now 
in the possession of Mr. 
called Saylor. 

lowing entries: 


Seiler, but now 
This Bible contains the fol- 


“Dies Buch gehort Jakob Seiler mir ,zu 


und hab es geerbt vo meinem Vater Joseph 
den 12 


Januar 1740 zu Melsbach. Dies 
Buch gehort mir Jakob Seiler zu, war es 
mit mein, so schrieb ich meinem namen 
mit drein, 

Gott geb mir die Hand 

Dass ich drin derne 

Und halten was drin steht. 

Jakob Seiler bin. ich genannt, mein 


Glueck und Segen liegt in Gottes Hand. 

Nein erster Sohn Ulrich ist geboren zu 
Wiltsteig, den 16. Wintermonat das Zei- 
chen ist im ‘Widder von Neumond, Anno 
1706, gestorben im Juni 1707. 

Mein Sohn Daniel ist geboren zu Sem- 
bach im Januar, das Zeicren ist im Schor- 
bin im Vollmond 1708 

Meme Tochter Hedwig Seiler ist geboren 
zu Obermelingen im Januar, das Zeichen 
ist im Scorbion im Vollmond 1712. 

Mein Sohn Jakob Seiler ist ecboren zu 
Obermelingen den 30 Januar, das Zeichen 
ist ‘m Leewen im Neumond 1715. 

Meine Tochter Gertrtd ist geboren zu 
Ischbach den 1 Juni, das Zeiche ist die 
Jungfrau im Vollmond 1720. 

Mein Sohn Johannes ist geboren zu Isch- 
bach den 22 Juli 1723, das Zeichen ist im 
Fisch 1m Neumond und gestorben den 26 


Juni, 1725. 

Den 19 Marez 1739 habe ich Jakob 
Seiler mit der Magdalena Held Hochzeit 
gehalten, 

Den 26 Mai mir durch Gottes Gnade ein 
Sohn geboren worden im Zeichen der 
Zwillinge im Neumond 1740.” 


As may be noted from the above, Jacob 
Seiler lived in Wiltsteig, Regierungsbezirk 
Upper Bavaria, at the time of the birth 








; Fie. was elther in 
Sempach, Canton Lucerne, Switzerland 
The birthplace of his daughter Hedwig 
and his son Jacob, 1712 and 1715, is given 
as Obermelingen, but as there is no place 
of this name in either Switzerland or 
Germany, but a Melingen in Canton Aar- 
gon (Switzerland) doubtless the latter 
place is meant. At the birth of his two 
daughters Gertrude and his son Johannes 
the family lived in Ischbach (now Esch- 
bach) in Baden or in Echbach, Palatinate. 
Melsbach, where Jacob inherited the Bible 
from his father, 
ungsbezirk Coblentz, in the Rhine Province 
of Germany, In Dornsieders, the Palati- 


lies in Neuweid, Regier- 


nate, there is a fortress named Johann 
Seiler. 
We may note that probably Bishop 


James Saylor of Holsopple, Pa., and other 
Mennonite Families, residing near Johns- 
town are descendants of Jacob Seiler. 


The experiences of the ancestors of 
Joseph Schantz “may have been similar 
to those of Jacob Seiler and thousands of 
others, members of the Mennonite de- 
nomination and other religious bodies of 
similar faith who came into Switzerland 


during the Thirty Years War. The peace 
Westphalia (1648) granted religious liber- 
ty only to the Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans and the Reformed. The Anabaptists, 
including Waldenses and Mennonites who 
‘forbade the bearing of arms, were hated 
by the princes. 

Joseph Schantz was not the only bearer 
of this name who came to America in 
the eighteenth century. In the year 1770 
there came another Schantz from Wuer- 
temberg and settled in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania. Among his descendants 
was the Lutheran’ pastor, F. J. Schantz, 
who died several years ago in Myerstown, 
Lebanon County, Pa. He like all the other 
descendants of the Wuertemberg pioneer, 
retained the German name and is an 
thor of a “History of the Pennsylvania 
Germans.” . 


au- 


Very little also is known of the first 
few years of Joseph and Veronica 
Schantz’s life in America. It is only 


known that at first they lived in Connesto- 
ga Valley, probably only a few miles from 
the home of the writer, where Veronica, 
the sister of Joseph Schantz had married 
in some part of Berks County to Joseph 
Kreisner. The couple moved to Somerset 
County where many adherents of the Men- 
Amish had settled. The fine 
appearance of their farms and_ buildings 
excited the admiration of the travelers of 
that time. The Kreisners had ten sons: 
Peter, Eli, Jonas, David, Joseph, Benja- 
min, Christian, Grabriel, John and Daniel. 


nonites and 


The living descendants now write their 
name Crisner. 
Joseph Schantz was married in Berks 


County to Veronica Holly, who was born 
March 27, 1757. Her father, Michael Hol- 
ly, and his brother, Andreas were natives 
of Switzerland having crossed the ocean 
in the ship “Brotherhood” controlled by 
Captain John Thompson with 300 passen- 








gers from Rotterdam, last from Cowes, 
England, landing in Philadelphia Nov. 3. 
1750. (See sketch of the Holly or Hooley 


family in the November 1922 number of 
the Monitor.) Joseph Schantz was a broth- 
er-in-law to the writer's great-great-grand- 
father, Bishop Jacob Mast. He in com- 
pany with his had also moved with 
his sister to Somerset County. Schantz 
at first sought a farm near the village of 
Berlin, founded in 1774 by a German 
named. J. Keffiner. ‘In. 1793 he sold the 
parcel got i land, satya the 
of the Conemaugh Town, the 
present Johnstown, May 2, 1807. Schantz 
sold his Johnstown property, having al- 
ready purchased in 1805 the Jacob Stover 
farm in Conemaugh Township, comprising 
180 acres. After taking possession of the 
farm, he bought 88 acres of land adjoining 
his property from David and Barbara Yot- 
ter (Yoder) for 59 pounds 10 sh. sterling. 
He also secured the Robert Morris farm 
on the Quemahoning, but sold it after a 
short time for 359 pounds sterling. Schantz 
left no will at his death Jan. 18, 1813, and 
his property was disposed of at public sale. 
His son Joseph acquired it Nov. 3, 1813, 
paying $10.71 per acre for the original 180 
acres, and 76 cents per acre for’ the 88 
acres obtained afterwards. Joseph Schantz 
II remained in possession of the farm un- 
til a year before his death, when he con- 
veyed it to his son Joseph for the sum 
of $2,800.00. After the death of Joseph 
Schantz III, Nov. 12, 1907, the farm came 
into the possession of his son Sem K. The 
latter rented it to his son Joseph W. who 
was born July 4, 1882, and who in 1904 
married Annie Miller. 

The Joseph Schantz family had two sons, 
David and Joseph, and three daughters, 
Barbara, Veronica, and - Sarah. David 
died at the age of 17 years. Barbara, born 
Now. 922) 11/7825 swace ananied mm tom Gcoreae 
Bontraeger!/ They moved to LaGrange 
County, Ind., where Barbara died May 9. 
1870: aged 88 years. .Veronica, born in 
June, 1786, married John Holly with whom 
she moved to Canada, where Holly died. 
The widow later married John Nell and 
they returned to the State of Indiana. 
Veronica died in Peru, Ind., October, 1867. 
Sarah, born Jan. 27, 1794, was married to 
Christian Esch. Their descendants write 
the family name Eash. 

Joseph Johns II was married to Nancy 
Blauch (born August 26, 1799) whose 
grandfather, Christian Blaugh, came from 
Switzerland to Lancaster County in 1750. 
Some of the descendants write the name 
Blauch, while others write it Blough. Jo-, 
seph was born Jan. 19, 1792, and died Dec. 
5, 1868; his wife died the year before. 
Their children were Daniel, John, Joseph, 


wife 


farm to buy a 


confluence 


Katherine, Sarah, Annie and Christina. 
Joseph Johns III was born June 14, 
1826, and died Nov. 12; 1907. He was 


married to Lydia Kauffman April 7, 1850, 
and was survived by three sons and three 
daughters. His wife, born Nov. 18, 1832, 
died Nov. 9, 1896. Their descendants are 
as follows: Sem K., born Feb. 25, 1851; 











Moses . born July 22, 2: 

born Dec. 15, 1855, died Oct. 29, 1872; Liz- 
zie, born Dec. 13, 1858, was married to 
Aaron Swank Novy. 14, 1875, who until the 
death of his father-in-law helped on the 
Schantz maatines Batbarqvas DOrnmm ime l. 
1861, was married to Henry Rish of Da- 
vidsville; Franey, born Dec. 31, 1864, was 
married Jan. 22, 1882, to Harry Custer of 
Ingleside, Cambria Co. — 

Many relics of Joseph are yet in the 
possession of the family. Among them is 
a German Bible, which was printed ‘by 
Christopher Sauer in 1776,+ in | which 
Schantz has registered the birth of his 
children in his own handwriting in Ger- 
man, 

Older and rarer than the Bible is anoth- 
er book that comes from Joseph Schantz 
and has been well preserved. The mighty 
volume, 15 inches long, 8% inches wide 
and nearly 4 inches thick, is bound be- 
tween strong brass nails studded wooden 
covers with metal clasps. The book con- 
tains 1500 pages and is a Martyrs’ Mir- 
ror, of the Ephrata edition. Both of these 
books have been placed for safe keeping 
in the vault. of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Johnstown, Pa. 

There are also in the family skins of 
deer shot by Schantz in the woods of the 
surrounding country, and small balls of 
yarn spun by his wife Veronica herself. 
It is said of Schantz that he was a strong, 
heavy-set man of about 5 feet 6 inches in 
height; he was said to be a mighty hunter 
and of extraordinary power and endurance. 
Moses K. Johns has in his possession the 
rifle with which his great-grandfather shot 
deer on Kerville Hill. 

The Schantz farm lies partially on a 
hill, on the highest point of which is the 
family burial ground. On Schantz’s grave- 
stone is inscribed: Joseph Johns died Jan. 
18, 1810; aged 60 years, 2 months, 10 days. 
The inscription on the gravestone of his 
life companion is: Franey Johns died Dec. 
15, 1833; aged 76 years, 8 months, 18 
days. 

Bishop D. J. Johns, Goshen, Ind., writes: 
“IT have made an effort to secure some in- 
formation as to date when members of 
the family of Joseph Johns (founder of 
Johnstown) migrated to Indiana. A grand- 
son, John Bontrager Sr, whose wife was 
Barbara Johns, also came and located in 
Lagrange County. He was an industrious 
and thrifty farmer and earnest Christian, 
instilling the faith that he held dear into 
the minds of his children that to this day 
by far the greater part of his descendants 
are holding to the Mennonite faith and 
the name Bontrager is very common in 
the list of the ministry. His son Joseph 
had six sons. Two were bishops, one a 
minister, and two deacons. 


Joseph Schantz, progenitor, had one son 
Joseph who lived and died on the old 
homestead. His daughter Catherine was 
married to Samuel Schrock and settled in 
Lagrange Co., Ind., about 1848. Uncle 
Daniel Johns son of Joseph Jr. moved to 
Ind. in. 1852, located in Lagrange County 
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A Village Scene Beyond the Jordan 


‘to which the wheat from the surrounding 


fields was being drawn by oxen hitched 
to a large basket-like cart. The trip be- 
tween the threshing floor was made by 
the oxen alone while the men in the field 
the loading and others unloaded at 
the threshing floor. The team shown in 
the accompanying picture stopped long 
enough to be photographed and then pro- 


| ceeded on to the field for their next load. 


A close inspection showed the houses 


lin the village to be one story mud ‘and 
stone structures. 
| and brown washed. 


All were carefully white 
The outside decora- 
showed them to be Mohammedan. 


occupied by Circassians whose ancestors 
southern Russia. They 
with them the Russian thrift 
which made these valleys veritable gar- 


| dens when compared with the surround- 
| ing Arab fields. 


Another surprise in con- 
nection with this village was the discov- 
It stood 
about four feet high and was just tasseling 


| out and was the first field of corn I had 


since leaving America. The name 
miles farther on-. we 
This isa small dirty 


About . ten 


and Circassians. Among the Arabs there 


| are a few hundred Greek Orthodox and 


Protestant Christians. Emir Abdullah, the 
native head of the Transjordanian Gov- 
it his capital The one- 


half mile of main street in the town is 


i kept in fairly good condition as a drive 


way for him on the Buick car which he 


I received as a gift from the High Com- 


missioner of Palestine. He needs observe 
no speed laws and life and limb are in 
constant danger on the street. A mile 
beyond the town, at the Amman station 
on the Damascus-Mecca Railroad, the road 


ends. I asked a native how far one 
needed to travel until he reached desert. 
He explained that it would be a day’s 
travel on horseback. This | found diffi- 
cult to believe since my map shows Amaan 
as the last town of any importance. How 
I wish I might have penetrated farther 
into that land of strange men and mys- 
teries! 


The extensive Roman ruins on the hill 


north of the town, and also. just east of 
town, 


lead one to believe that this was 
once a populous place. Likely this was 
the Ramoth Ammon of the Bible—the 
capital city of Ammon. In New Testa- 
ment or Roman times it was called Phil- 
adelphia. The residents of the town have 
no regard for the ancient ruins and one 
can find stones from the old Roman Tem- 
ple built into many of the modern squalid 
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to his people? When I reminded 
him that he was a man ‘of wealth and 
could easily establish schools, he insisted 
that it was not money that accomplished 
what America was doing but something 
which his people did not possess. That 
indefinable which the honest 
Arab saw as we sat together in-the guest 
room of Amaan on that warm July ‘eve- 
ning is the world jis crying for 
today. It is the spirit of Jesus Christ as 
it operates through the lives of His chil- 
dren. When, the next morning, I asked 
the little daughter of our host if she had 
ever gone to school she sadly replied that 
she had not but she so wished she could 
go She.said also that her father did not 
think she needed to go to school—girls 
were intended to work in the home. 
PsSaltu 1s. the site of 


one 
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“In time to accompany the milkman as he was making his morning rounds.” 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


XXIII. 


In the Region of the Himalayas 


Jesse N. Smucker 


The heat in Calcutta was very oppres- 
sive. When the time came for us to leave 
spend a few days in the Himalaya 
mountains we were ready to leave. We 
traveled all night and early the next morn- 
ing came to the narrow guage line which 
leads up the mountains. Building 
this rail-road up the mountains seems to 
be one of ‘the engineering feats of the 
world. The engines are small and have 
only four wheels but they can climb very 
steep grades. A sits in front sup- 
plying the sand to keep the wheels from 


and 


into 


Man 


slipping and by a remarkable series of 
switch-backs, loops and ‘curves one is 
carried higher and higher toward the 


regions of perpetual snow. Such a trip 


as we had up the mountains | could not 


even have imagined. 

Darjeeling is a very beautiful hill-sta- 
tion where many Americans and Euro- 
peans spend the hot season. Because of 
its great elevation it is remarkably cool 
even in the hottest part of the year. 


It was quite a contrast to come from the 
burning heat’ of Caleutta to this place 
where it was build fire (in 
the evenings. 


our 


neecssary to 
This is one of the places 
spend the hot 
season and also the place where some ot 
children attend Upon ‘ar- 
rivng we were met by some of the mis- 
whom we kad the 
Our plan had been to remain here 


where missionaries 


their school. 


sionaries not met on 
plains. 
only a few days before finally sail’ng for 
America but our plans were ‘soon greatly 
changed, and instead of stayng only 
several days we stayed for weeks. 

The next morning after arriving we got 
up at two o’clock and started up Tiger 
Hill in the hopes of getting a good view 
of Mt Everest, the highest mountain in 
the world. Althorgh a 
away it can be seen from the point .men- 
tioned on a clear morning. Many parties 
make the trip up Tiger Hill only to find 
that at the hour when it should be visible 


a little mist or a small cloud obstructs 


hundred. miles 





Above the Clouds in the Himalayas 


their view. After steep, hard climbing 
we reached the top just at sun-up, and 
then looking far to the west we could see 
very distinctly the snow-covered top of 
Everest. It reflected glistening white in 
the ‘bright morning sunlight. To the 
north-west and much nearer was the great 
Kanchonjanga range, the second highest 
mountains in the world. This, being near- 
er, presented a much more majestic view. 
This view is one of the delights and at- 
tractions of Darjeeling, being visible on 
any-clear day. The massive white range 
towers far up into the sky as a mighty 
symbol of the power and majesty of the 
great Creator. 


On our return from our point of ob- 
servation we stopped at a Tibetian Mon- 
astery all surrounded with poles from 
which flutter the prayer-flags of the Tib- 
etians. Inside we found a priest turning 
a massive cylinder, the great prayer-wheel 
which turns out and sends away the 
prayers of the many pilgrims that come 
there,—so they believe. These monaster- 
ies are usually built on some high point 
above the surrounding territory. We were 
also in time to accompany the milk man 4s 
he was making his morning deliveries. 
His milk was carried on the back of a 
donkey and for cans or jars he had many 
hollow bamboo poles of considerable 
thickness in which the milk was carried. 


the days of waiting that fol- 
lowed there were various opportunities to 
become better acquainted with this in- 
teresting mountain region. One morning 
we went down the mountain side some 
‘distance to a tea estate. The manager 
showed us around the plantation and 
through the factory. 


During 


The tea plant is a shrub kept low by 


trimming. As new shoots come out the 
tender tips are plucked—just the three 
leaves. The smallest and tenderest leaf 


is sifted out and forms the highest grade 
of, tea. The second leaf forms the sec- 
ond grade and the third leaf the. cheaper 


tea. The broken particles form a fourth 
grade. The green tea is brought into the 
factory and shriveled by being = slightly 


heated. It is then spread out and allowed 
to begin fermentation for several hours 
when it is put into an oven with a tem- 
perature of about 220 degrees and thoroly 


dried. Then it is put through a series of 
sieves and sorted, then cut fine, again 
dried and packed into tinfoil ready for 


shipment to any part of the world. 


There are a number of places of in- 
terest and of grand scenes in and about 
Darjeeling that one can not forget. The 
sunsets and cloud effects are unusual. 
Sometimes the clouds settle below the 
city into the valleys and one sees all 
about a white fleecy mantle hiding the 
plains and valleys. At some points one 
can see far down across the plains. In 
some places the sides of the mountain are 
very steep, as. for instance at the place 
where the side of the mountain once 
slipped far into the valley below, bringing 
about the death of the six Lee children 
as before mentioned in these articles. 
On every side the wondrous handiwork of 
God impress one. 


Smithville, Ohio. 


OLD SETTLER STORIES 


The Schmucker Family 
C. Z.: Mast 


The earliest arrival of the Schmucker 
Family was Christian Schmucker. He is 
the emigrant ancestor of a large and rep- 
resentative family in Mennonite communi- 
ties of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 
His entire group of descendants including 
both dead and living, reach an estimate 
figure of seven ‘thousand. 

The name is variously spelled Schmuck- 
er, Smuker, Smooker, Smoker, and Smuck- 
er. The latter form of spelling has be- 
come almost wuniversally adopted in the 
last half century. 

Christian Schmucker was a native of 
Switzerland and when he signed his name 
to the allegiance of the King of Great 
Britain he wrote it “Schmucker.” 

He crossed the ocean in the ship “St. 
Andrew,” controlled by James Abercom- 
bic, which landed at Philadelphia, May 8, 
1752. As to -his first settlement we are 
not able to ascertain, however, we sup- 
pose him to have established himself soon 
after his arrival in * America, ‘within the 
present borough limits of Wyomissing, Pa. 
A correspondent however states that the 
Schmucker family had chosen their first 
location in Bern Township, Berks County, 
Pa, where many other Amish Mennonites 
had formed their first place of abode as 
the Lantz's, Stutzmans, Zooks, Hertzlers, 
Hochstetlers, Masts, Hooleys,  Lapps, 
Troyers, etc. Only a few of these fam- 
ilies remained in Bern Twop., after the 
great period of bloodshed, which was 
caused by the Indians when they returned 
to reclaim the land of the white settlers 
between the dates of 1754 to 1764. 
Some descendants 
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believe that Christian 


Schmucker and his 
Bern Township, near the present site of 
Hamburg. However we may _ conclude 
that in Bern Township was their first 
place of abode, but they did not remain 
in that township for a long course of years 
as we have reasons to believe that Chris- 
tian Schmucker, progenitor, had lived in 





ameter 


wife are buried in- 
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Comru Township at the present site of 
Wyomissing, a distance of several miles 


from the heart of the 
Otherwise it 
beloved wife, 
grandson Christian, 


Catherine and_ their 
who was. born Feb. 


city of Reading. 
is difficult to see how his — 
little 


11, 1775, could have carried meals to him — 


while he was imprisoned in the old Read- 


lieve was their first settlement, is situat-— 
ed about thirty-five miles north of Read- 


ing. m 


Christian Schmucker was severely tried 


and imprisoned with a number of other 
Amish Mennonites refusing military serv- 
ice on account of their religious convic- 
tions as adherents to the 
faith, They were sentenced to be shot 
and a day set for the execution. A meet- 
ing was held in the Reading prison to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to the con- 
demned brethren. The execution was 
never carried into effect. . Through the 
leading of a kind Providence friends in- 


terfered, particularly Henry Hertzell, pas- 


tor in the German Reformed church, who 
appealed to the authorities in behalf of 
those who fled from’ Europe to escape 
‘military service, and who could not now 





ing jail during those dark days of the 
Revolutionary War. The vicinity of 
‘Hamburg, which some descendants be-- 
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be expected to do what their conscience 
forbade them to do in Europe, The ap- 
peal was heard and the peace-loving pris- 
oners were set free. Among those re- 
leased from prison were John Hertzler, 
Jacob and Stephen Kauffman, the writer’s 
third great-grandfather Jacob Mast, later 
ordained to the office of a bishop in 1788 
on his paternal side, and also Christian 
Zug on his maternal side as the third 
great-grandfather and his brother Johan- 
nes. (See Mennonite Church History by 
| Hartzler and Kauffman) 


An. old writing which is preserved 
by Bro. Menno Smucker, Smithville, 
Ohio, a great-great-grandson of Christian 
| Schmucker, emigrant ancestor, states how 


the town boys of Reading had scorned 
mother Schmucker and her little grand- 
son (who. in later years became the pro- 
genitor of a prolific offspring of Smuck- 
ers now residing in many of our Menno- 
nite communities of Ohio and Indiana) by 
throwing stones at them while carrying 
meals to the prison. 

The Christian Schmucker Bible is prob- 
ably at Littlestown, Pa. The writer cor- 
responded with Abia Smucker of trithat 
town about fifteen years ago. His grand- 
father, Solomon Smucker married to Mary 
Zook, was the youngest child of thirteen 
in the family of John Schmucker, a native 
of Switzerland. Solomon Schmucker lived 
and died in the vicinity of Morgantown, 
Pa. He had one son Solomon Smucker 
Jr.. who was known for over a half cen- 
tury as one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in the city of Philadelphia. He 
died in recent years at a mature age in 
his home on 226 W. Logan Square, (Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. He also traveled abroad in 
1878,. and while visiting Berne, the cap- 
ital of Switzerland, made the acquaintance 
of a physician in that city, who told hirf 


that he had about a dozen families of 
the name Schniucker in his practice, 
mostly farmers. 


Christian Schmucker was united in mar- 
riage to Catherine Hesster, who died April 
27, 1786. Their four children were born 
in Switzerland, but we have a record of 
only three viz: John, Fanny and. Peter. 
Probably the fourth child died at sea, a 
very common occurrence on a sea voyage 
at that time, owing to the filth and over- 
crowded condition of the vessels. 


The old and  quaint-looking farm- 


house of the early Schmuckers, which is 
situated within the present city limits of 
Wyomissing, Pa, was occupied and owned 


by 


the Schmuckers for five generations. 





The Old Schmucker Homestead at Wyomissing, near Reading, Pa., as it stands today. 


Isaac Schmucker, a great-grandson, and 
a Dunkard minister, was the last 
ber of that family to vacate the old home- 
stead in 1841, and he moved with his 
family to Ashland County, The old 
farm house with its still 
refuses to surrender to assaults of 


time. 

i hie Schmucker 
which a duplicate was secured about twen- 
ty-five years ago reads as follows: 


mem- 


hio. 
massive walls 
the 


Christian passport of 


The Governor, President and Counsel- 
lors of the Regency at Montbeliard by his 


serene highness our Lord the reigning 
Duke of Wurtemberg, Sa. Sa. To all those 
to whom this shall come known that 
Christian Schmucker, his wife, Catherine 


Hesster with four children, John Blank, 
his wife Mary Eichelman with one child, 
Dorstius Alleman his wife, called Baum- 
gartner, Jacob Fame and his. wife, Cath- 
erine Eicher with two children, and Ulrich 
Stauffer Y. A—on all of:them Swiss Ger- 
mans originally from the Canton of Berne, 
wishing to leave this country to find a 
convenient place abroad to seek their 
fortunes, .they.--have. applied for..a pass- 
port for the surety of their voyage which 
was granted, therefore it is requested and 
required. of all those to whom appertain 


‘to let them pass freely without any em- 
barassment, 


which offenses we will re- 
ciprocate in such cases in faith of which 
the present is authorized with the ordinary 
seal of the chancery and signed by one 
surety in Council the eighth of May, One 
Thousand Seven hundred and _ fifty-two, 
By Ordinary Jeanmaire, Sec. 

The eldest child of Christian Schmucker 
is the ancestor of all the members of the 
Schmucker family bearing the family name, 
who are affiliated with the Mennonite 
Church. He was known as John Schmuck- 
er, a native of Switzerland, and was born 
Sept. 24, 1740; died near Gordanville, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa. He was united in mar- 
riage to Barbara Stoltzfus, who emigrated 
with her father, Nicholas Stoltzfus from 
Zweibruchen, Pfatz, Germany, at the age 
of fourteen years, having sailed to Amer- 
ica in the ship “Polly” controlled by Cap- 
tain. Robert Porter, which she boarded 
with one hundred and eighty-one other 
passengers. (See sketch of the Stoltzfus 
family in the February number of the 
Monitor). She died in 1838 at the age 
of 86 years, 8 months and 2 days. Both 
are buried in the old Millcreek burial plot, 
in Lancaster County, Pa. 

They had thirteen children, nine sons 
and four daughters. The youngest child, 
WAZ} was born May 30, 1796 
‘The entire family of thirteen were born 
in. Berks County, Pa. where the father, 
John Schmucker, son of Christian, is found 
oa the early tax-lists of Comru Township, 
as late as 1807, being two years prior to 
his death which was about the same year 
that he established his first home in Lan- 
caster County, where about two thousand 


Solomon, 


of his descendants are residing at the 
present time. 
Among the early assessment lists of 


Comru Township, which are being care- 
fully preserved by the Historical Society 
of Berks County we find John Schmucker 


assessed in 1791, 1792, 1796, 1805, and 
1807. In 1805 he was assessed with 140 
acres of tillable soil and twenty acres 


of woodland, five horses and seven cows. 
The entire sum of taxes was $53.50. In 
1791 his entire taxation was ten pounds. 
A lengthy list of intermarriages could 
be supplied by giving the family name if 
space would permit, in most instances to 
the fourth and fifth generations. Mem- 
bers of the fourth generation are reaching 
a mature age and the greater number have 
passed on to their eternal reward. 
_ The first Schmucker pioneer to push 
westward across the border line of Penn- 
sylvania and settle in Wayne County, 
Ohio, was Christian Schmucker and fam- 
ily, about the year 1819. He was born 
Feb. 11, 1775, eldest son of John Schmuck- 
er, progenitor. He was married to Eliz- 
abeth Stutzman, who died and was buried 
in Mifflin County, Pa. To this union were 
born ten children. Christian married as 
his second wife Fanny Lebengute. She 
died at 89 years, 8 months and 4 days. 
Both are buried in Wayne County, Ohio. 
Fourteen children were married and nu- 


(Concluded on page 188) 


LABORERS TOGETHER WITH GOD. 
—I Cor. 3:1-15. 





Topic for June 10 


MOTTO 
“We are ambassadors for Christ.” 








MEDITATIONS, ON THE TOPIC 


I. Relationships of Christian Workers. 
—There is no room for envy or strife or 
division between God’s workmen, or con- 
cerning them, if people understand God’s 
mlan and work in them, and by them. 
There is. no worker, however small and 
despised in the eyes of men, but has a 
piace in ‘God's plan which, if we: are 
truly God’s we shall recognize as a work- 
er with God. There is no room to make 
one man a subject of worship because 
Cod has used him in a large way, for all 
that he does and is, is what God has 
“sed him in doing and being. There can 
be no party lines in the Christian service, 
for everyone who works with God is one 
with everyone else who works with God, 
and no servant is working against a fel- 
Jow servant who is in the service of the 
Master. 

All that mars the harmony and peace 
between Christian workers is not from 
above. It comes from the movings of the 
flesh and the spirit of the world. Even 
those who cannot understand the Master’s 
will alike. if they possess the Master’s 
Spirit. will not revile each other, but 
humbly go on in their work as they un- 
derstand their Master to teach them to do, 
and let their differing brother alone if he 
cannot be made to understand in reason- 
ableness what the other understands con- 
cern-ne His will. 

All that we have, and all that we are, 
and all that we expect to be, comes to 
us because Jesus has saved us and blessed 
us.. The power by which we live and 
work is a gift from God. “It is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure.” “Ye are not your 
own, for ve are bought ‘with a. price: 
therefore glorify God in your bodies and 
in your. spirit which are God’s.” “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excelléncy of the power may’ be of 
God and not: of us.” How loving and 
kind of the heavenly Father to make us 
partners. with Himself! 

Tl. The Text.—I Cor. 3:1-15.—In this 
nassage we are taught that divisions come 
from the carnal thoughts of people. All 
God’s workers are united in the same great 
cause, and are working together with God 
on the same great business. There can be 
no division among those who are truly 
working at the one great work, because 
ro man can lay any other foundation than 
what is already laid and no work, that 
‘is really counting, can be lost if it is of 
the right material and is built upon the 
true foundation. 


ek! aA La LIND Bs, 
I. United with God. 
“Y¥. Through Christ Jésus—I" Cor, ’ 1:30, 

SL es: Fro 17420/ 24: 

2. In the fellowship .of » the 
Cor, 2:11-16; 





STUDY 


Spirit, —] 
TE Cory Tests, 


, 3. In Work that abides the test.—I Cor. 
Se etsy 
II. United with one another. 
ft) dn) diversity, yet: one Spirit:—1) Cor, 
12:4-11 
2. Kept one by the exercise of spiritual 
graces.~—-Eph, 4:1-3. 
3. Having a common: end to reach.— 


Eph. 4:11-16. 
4. Division and Strife comes by carnal- 
iy MC Ons eas 


The Work to be Done 

1. Preaching the Gospel to all people.— 
Mk. 16:16. 

2. Establishing all believers in the teach- 
ing of Christ.—Matt.. 28:19, 20. 

3. ‘Shining for, the Lord.—Phil, (2:15: 


SUGGESTIVE ASSIGNMENTS 
For Children 
1. Textword, “One” 
2. Working with God. 
For Young People 
1. God Uses Human Instruments. 





2. How. “Prepared for the Master’s 
Use”? 
3. Working with Other Workmen. 


For Older People 
1. The work the Master has Given. 
2. “Thine is the kingdom, and the pow- 
er, and the Glory, Forever.” 


PERSONAL THOUGHT 


Am I. truly working with God? Then 
I am truly united with all those who also 
are working with Him. There is no room 
for illwill or strife in the lives of those 
who are walking in the Spirit. 


SEED THOUGHTS 
Count not that thou hast lived that day, 
in which thou hast not lived with God.— 
Fuller. 











And yet the doing is ours, not His. 
He inspired it, we wrought it out. He 
anickened, but we brought forth. His 
the heartbeat, but ours the handstroke; 


His the influence, ours the effluence—Lor- 
imer. 





I believe that when Paul plants and 
Anollos waters, God gives the increase; 
and I have no patience with those who 
throw the blame on God when it belongs 
to themselves—C, H. Spurgeon. 





Our work, abiding, shall bring to us 
endless glory with which God at last over- 
pays toil, even as now He overanswers 
the poor prayers. of His laboring servants. 
—Maclaren. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE.—I Cor. 
7:39,40; Eph. 5:22-33. 





Topic for June 17 


MOTTO 
“Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


MEDITATIONS ON THE TOPIC 

I. Uniting as Husband and Wife for 
Life-—Every Christian who seeks to do 
the will of the Lord must some time con- 








ship between husband and wife. 





sider the question of marriage in the light. 
of the teaching of the Lord. The custom) 
among people to treat such questions as 
a joke is far too often the cause of people 
taking the matter so lightly that they will 
think of their own feelings and emotions 


that the will and 
has revealed 


and pleasures rather 
purpose of God which He 
in His) Word. 


‘God has given us natural emotions and | 


feelings that would draw us toward those 
of the opposite sex. But with these emo- 
LiOMS, asin every other blessing, He has 
given us reasoning faculties and has given 
rs instructions as to how these things 


should be guided according to His will. 
A Christian does not allow the feelings | 


of the body to rule the life without the 


sanctifying influence and blessing of the | 


Holy Spirit to direct. The difference be- 
tween Christian Marriage and the mar- 
riage of the world 
commits these matters wholly 
and His Spirit lead 
may receive glory from all-of our actions 
and that our future may be blessed with 
the richest of His blessings. 


Every Christian who comes to a mar-. 


riageable age will likely be called upon 
to face this divine 
whether it is God’s will and purpose for 
his or her own life. Every Christian, al- 
ready married, will consider how God 
directs him or her in the state in which 
they are, for the highest blessing and the 
greatest glory to God. Occasionally there 
are cases in which the individual who 
wants to live for the best and greatest 
happiness should not think of ever being 
married But this is the exception and 
not the rule. But whatever our. condition 
we should remember that doing God’s 
will is more important than getting mar- 
ried or remaining unmarried. 

Il. The Text—I Cor. 7:39, Pll et 
we see how long the marriage bond holds 
and what the Christian should consider 
before entering it. 

Eph. 5:22-33.—Here we see the relation- 
Submis- 











institution and as to 


is that the Christian | 
into the | 
hand of God that His Word may counsel 
in a way that He | 





siveness and reverence .on the part. of the 


wife, love and selfsacrifice on the part of 
the husband are: the outstanding Pa 


PERSONAL THOUGHT | 
Those who seek to plan their lives -as 
God is planning and follow fully His. in- 
struction and the leading of the Holy 





Spirit are stire to receive blessings wheth- - 


er in a married or a single state. 


OUTLINE STUDY a 


I. Marriage is Honorable in All ._. 
1. God instituted it—Gen. 2:18-24. 





2. He blesses the Godly man’s home.— 


Per lee 

3. He judges the thoes 
adulterer—Heb. 13:4. 

4. It is sometimes good not to marry, 


but not a sin if one marries.—I 
Cori 20see. 


‘and 


| II. Christian Marriage Rules. 


1. Choose only: a Christian Companion. 
—I Cor. 7:39. 
®2. When already united to an nitivelinves 
do not leave—I Cor, 7:12-16, 





this unless the Spirit of God has touched 
them and won them for himself? 

Pray for the Indian church, that the 
“menace of a nominal Christianity may be 
‘removed, and that it may be quickened to 
real life by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
‘till men and women are driven out by a 
divine compassion and compulsion to spend 
‘their lives in winning souls to the Savior 
‘who has conquered them and won them by 
“His love! 

And pray for us too! Try to realize 
_what your believing prayer might bring 
‘about. Then go and PRAY!—‘“Church 
‘Missionary Outlook.” 





qv 
| 


\ 





THE SCHMUCKER. FAMILY 
(Concluded from page 181) 
‘merous descendants are now found in the 
‘states of Ohio and Indiana and most of 
‘them are identified with the Mennonite 

| Church. 
| Christian Schmucker, the western  pi- 
oneer of the Schmuckers, was also one 
lof the brave settlers who had aided in 
‘blazing the way through the wilderness 
‘beyond the Ohio river for the trembling 
feet of a peace-loving people. They and 
\their offspring built a beacon on the 
|Buckeye and Hoosier soil flashing its rays 
of hope to many early settlers who have 
founded some of the largest Mennonite 
(congregations in the states of Ohio and 
‘Indiana. 
In the emigration of Christian Schmuck- 
Jer from Pennsylvania, we learn of a mis- 
lortune which resulted in a disheartened 
| spirit for a new home. In about 1817 he 
‘moved from Lancaster County, Pa. to 
| Mifflin County, where he purchased a large 
‘tract of land at $6000 per acre and erect- 
‘ed a spacious barn for his grain and live- 
'stock. Having provided a home for an 
orphan girl and being guardian of the 
‘girl’s money he consequently was unable 
to pay the interest and return the princi- 
pal after the girl had married and de- 
“manded her money at a specified date. 
He being unable to raise the money was 
‘compelled to dispose of the farm at the 
|low price of $20.00 per acre. 
_ Having thus lost $40.00 per acre on the 
farm and the cost of the new barn he was 
| rendered entirely insolvent without a home 
or means to support his large family. 
Finally he with David Brandt, a native 
| Amish Mennonite minister from Switzer- 
| land, who had resided one year in Mifflin 
| County, Pa. after his arrival in America, 
| decided to move together in a Conestoga 








‘Ohio. Schmucker rented a farm in Green 
| Township, and remained in that vicinity 
| during the remaining period of his life. 
|His family grew to noble manhood and 
| womanhood and many of his descendants 
}are communicant members of Oak Grove 
| congregation, which is known as the sec- 
ond Amish Mennonite colony in the state. 

The pioneer settler was Jacob Yoder 
|who came from Mifflin County, Pa. in 








wagon with four horses to Wayne County, . 


1817. He was followed during the years 
immediately succeeding by Jonathan S. 
Yoder, David Stutzman, John Zook and 
Christian Lantz from the same county, 
and Peter, Jacob and Abraham Schrock 
from Somerset County. Brandt from 
Switzerland was the first minister. The 
settlement has since grown to a congre- 
gation of about six hundred members. 
Here was also the home of the late John 
K. Yoder, for many years one of the best 
known and most influential bishops in the 
church. Bishop J. S. Gerig presides at 
present over the congregation. 


Christian Schmucker’s third son, David, 
married to Anna Brandt, the oldest daugh- 
*ter of the Swiss preacher, and reared. a 
family of four sons and four daughters. 
All grew to manhood, and womanhood. 
The late Bro. Jonas Schmucker of near 
Smithville, Ohio, was the last member to 
survive of the David Schmucker family, 
and contributed the information for a large 
part of this sketch just a few months ago, 
having written it only a few days prior 
to his death. Bro. Schmucker stated how 
his grandfather Brandt had purchased af- 
ter his arrival in Wayne County, Ohio, in 
1819, a farm of 160 acres that was cleared: 
A tribe of Indians still roamed through 
that section and their wigwams stood on 
his land at the banks of the Sugar Creek 
which flowed through his farm. Their 
primitive home was made of rough timber 
and the boards on the roof were held in 
position by a heavy weight to keep them 
from being blown off by the wind. A 
large chimney with an open hearth at the 
gable end was ‘built of sticks and mud and 
a door beside it.composed the entrance to 
the upper story. The floor was of split 
logs. His son-in-law David Schmucker 
pufchased the farm after Brandt had 
toiled on the land for nineteen years. This 
farm was the home of Schmuckers for 
several succeeding generations. David 
Schmucker died there in his ninety-fourth 
year. It is now owned and, occupied by 
Bro. Simon Kurtz. 


Among the descendants of Christian 
Schmucker who were intimately associated 
with the early history of the Amish Men- 
nonite Church in Indiana were his son, 
‘Bishop Isaac Schmucker and grandson 
Jonathan P. Schmucker who succeeded to 
the office of bishop after the death of his 
father. Both were inspiring leaders and 
their names were a household word in 
thousands. of homes. Bishop Isaac 
Schmucker was born Sept. 29, 1810, in 
Lancaster, County, Pa.. He was the son 
of Christian Schmucker, who was the lit- 
tle lad who walked by his mother’s side 
when meals were taken to the Reading 
jail. Having grown to manhood in Wayne 


County, Ohio, he married in the adjoin- 
ing county of Holmes, June 10, 1832, 
Sarah Troyer, who was born Nov. 15, 


1811, in the same county. She was a 
daughter of John Troyer, married to a 
Reichenbach, who was the son of Michael 
, Troyer, who had emigrated with his broth- 


‘ 


‘Gettysburg College. 


er, Andreas, at the age of eight years un- 
der the care of their step-father, Michael 
Hooley, a native 6f Switzerland, landing 
at Philadelphia on Nov. 3, 1750 

Bishop Isaac Schmucker was the father 
of eight children, After his marriage he 
moved from Wayne County, Ohio, to 
Knox County, Ohio, in the autumn of 1838. 
There he accepted the call to the ministry 
in the same year. In 1841 he moved to 
Elkhart County, Indiana, where he was 
elected to the office of bishop in 1843. 
Thence he went to McLean County, Illin- 
ois, on Mar. 7, 1851, and later, in August, 
1852, to La Grange County, Indiana, on 
what was then known as the “Hawpatch” 
in the vicinity of Topeka. 

The first religious services of Amish 
Mennonites in Indiana were conducted by 
Bishop Isaac Schmucker and a minister 
by name of Joseph Miller, at the private 
dwelling of Bro. Miller. Bishop Jonathan 
P. Schmucker, son of Bishop Isaac 
Schmucker,. also devoted his life to a gen- 
erous and faithful service for the cause of 
the Master, and is the grandfather of 
Bro, Jesse Smucker, who is contributing 
interesting sketches from his recent trav- 
els in the Orient, to the pages of this 
magazine. 

An old writing which is being preserved 
by a descendant of Bishop Isaac Schmuck- 
ér,*. deceased, states that Christian 
Schmucker, progenitor, had three brothers 
who came to America all at different 
times. They married in this country and 
never ibecame identified with the Menno- 
nite. Chourchls Prop 5.0 Co, Schmucker, of 
the department of Biological Science in 
the West Chester State Normal School at 


West Chester, Pa, writes on Mar. 23, 
1922: 
“Dear Mr. Mast: I have from you a 


very interesting letter of Mar. 30, 1921, in 
which you speak of your knowledge of the 
early history of the Schmucker family: 
You speak of the emigrant ancestor, Chris- 
tian Schmucker, who was a native of 
Switzerland and landed in Philadelphia, 
May 8, 1752. I am not descended from 
that branch, of the family. I cannot now 
lay my hand upon the data when my an- 
cestor came to this country but I know 
that his name was John George Schmucker 
and that he came by way of Baltimore and 
became a pastor in York, Pennsylvania, 
in a Lutheran church and that he was 
buried in the churchyard just in front of 
the church and almost against the main 
street of York. His son, my grandfather, 
‘was Samuel Schmucker and was the found- 
er of the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in connection with 
His son, my father, 
Beale M. Schmucker, was also a Lutheran 
clergyman. This branch, of the family 
did not come from Switzerland, but came 
from the little town of Michelstadt, about 
eighteen miles north of MHeidelburg in 
Germany. Whether there was any con- 
nection between the two in Europe I am 
not quite sure, but I believe. my father 
was quite of the impression that there was 
such connection. I knew Mr, Solomon 
Schmucker, 226 W. Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (now deceased) only very 
passingly and only in the later years of 
his life. We believed ourselves in a pleas- 
ant way to tbe somehow connected, but 
‘neither of us knew the connection,” 


which Turkey granted to an American 
corporation the exclusive right to develop 
and work a large territery valuable chiefly 
for its great oil deposits. Millions of dol- 
lars are involved in this latter deal, and 
the allied nations are jealous of the ad- 
vantage and the power which this grant 
gives to the United States. Some of them 
have made open protests, charging that 
Turkey sought to line up the United States 
on. her side against France and Great 
Britain. 


Record-Breaking Airplane Flight:—An 
epoch in the development of ‘aviation in 
this country was made recently when 
Lieuts. Oakley Gi’ Kelly of Grove © City, 
Pa., and John A. McReady, stationed at 
Rockwell ‘Field, San Diego, California, 
completed the first non-stop coast to coast 
flight in the remarkable time of 26 hours, 
50 minutes, and 48 seconds. They left 
New: Y ork at 12:36 .Rw Mom May (Za By 


seven o'clock that afternoon they had 
passed Dayton, Ohio, at 10:15 they were 
over St. Louis, and by 1:00 A. M. they 


passed over Kansas City, arriving at San 
Diego at 12:26, just in time for lunch. 
The trip was made without a single stop, 
and the distance covered was between 
2700 and 2750 miles. The plane was equip- 
ped with a 425 horsepower Liberty motor, 
its dead weight including passengers and 
equipment amounted to 10,850 pounds, and 
it started with 780 gallons of gasoline, 32 
gallons of oil, and 25 gallons of water. 
The aviators had food prepared for two 
days, and took turns in piloting the ma- 
chine, arriving in splendid condition. The 
flight established a new record for -non- 
stop distance covered and for time in the 
air, as well as being the first to cross 
from ocean to ocean in one day without 
a stop. 


Chinese Bandits Capture Americans :— 
Chinese, bandits recently wrecked the 
Shanghai-Pekin express train near Suchow, 
Kiangsu. province, took captive a large 
number of foreigners, some twenty’ of 
whom, .were Americans, marched ‘them to 


their strongholds in the hills, and then 
demanded’ a large sum of money as a 
tarisom for their release. Some of the 


women of the party were later. released, 
and several men made.their escape, but at 
least 14 Americans were held, with other 
foreigners, for over a week. At this writ- 
ing it has just been reported that they 
have all been released. The foreign pow- 
ers at Once made representations to the 
Chinese government demanding that it se- 
cure the immediate’ release of the pris- 
oners, and an effort was made to comply 
with the demand. It is reported that the 
ransom ‘was paid and immunity promised 
to the bandits. Several rather prominent 
persons were included among the captives. 


~ “The. peace and joy of the Christian 
religion has its foundation in the heart.” 


YY; Poke TOPICS 
(Concluded from page 183) 


pattern, given us by Jesus our blessed 
teacher, 

II. The Text.—Matt, 6:9-15.—This gives 
us the very words which Jesus used in 
the model prayer. Everyone may well 
commit them to memory and meditate 


upon them often. 





OUTLINE "STUDY 


I. Teachings About God. 
1. He is “Our Father” in heaven.—v. 9; 
Matt. 23:9: Matt. 6:45-48. 
2. His name is Holy and is to be held 
in| reverence,—v.. 9: Ps, 111:9. 
3. He has a kingdom and power and 


glory.—v. 10,13; I Chron. 29:11; 
Bsin22e2e3 
4, All help and all gifts come from God. 
ove lcdigeranliass sly we atin Jee 
Psuiiil2 see. 
II. Teachings About Ourselves 
1. We should reverence God: v..9; Ex; 


2Oa7 eon lnl Seleds 
2. Our desire and prayer should be to 
have God rule’ in everything.  v. 


TOs See 7 ee 

3.. We need food which He gives.  v. 
11s Biswr36'25; 

4. We are sinners and need His pardon. 
Vin ARM ca 03.553 

5. We are’ weak and need ‘His help in 
temptation. v. 13; Jude 24; Rev. 
eyallG) 


6. Our forgiveness depends on how. we 
treat others who injure us. 
Mk. 11:25, 26. 





SUGGESTIVE ASSIGNMENTS 
For Children 


1.. Textword, “Prayer” 

Zn) A Prayer Lesson Given by Jesus. 

3. What Jesus Taught About God. 

4. What the Prayer Teaches About 
God’s Will. 

5. What about Forgiveness? 

6. What about Temptation? 

Jiu How) to mpbrayy (this 4 Prayer aie 
Blessing. 


PERSONAL THOUGHT 


May I learn the great teaching of the 
Lord’s Prayer about the Heavenly Father 
and about ourselves and then get in a 
right spirit to pray as Jesus taught us. 





SEED THOUGHTS 


A Father, loves, cares, keeps, saves, 
feeds, comforts, blesses his children. . 
The Hallowed Name.—Jehovah, Lord, 


God, Creator, Almighty, Holy One. 

The Kingdom of God—TIn our hearts. 
Over all things. 

Thy Will—His will is loving and wise 
and good. 

Daily Bread.—All good gifts come from 
God. 

Forgiveness.—Of our sins. Of those 
who sin against us. 

Temptation.——To sins we are liable to 


do iiwave pare not) prayertul. 
FEvil—Satan is the power of all evil. 
Thine—The Kingdom—The Power—The 
Glory. Forever. 
Amen 








PERSONAL PERPLEXITIES 
(Concluded from page 173) 
left on my mind, after allowing. for the 
degradation and ignorance from which they 
were emerging, and remembering too, the 
failings of far more instructed Christians 
in the West, was of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Christianity of this man and 


vi all Ze 


eee ore \ i aed 


the woman who was with him. Later I 
was told that he had another “wife” in his 
village. These people are Christians, yet 
they do not seem to know Christ’s sum- 
ming up of the commandments in the one’ 
grand Christian word “LOVE.” They do 
not seize even the few available opportuni-. 
ties for public worship, or delight to meet 
at our Lord’s Table in the company of. 
their fellow Christians. It does not seem | 
to trouble them that they have to work on 
Sunday. They have not made any efforts. 
to find out about the church at Kalyan, or 
to associate themselves with the Christians 
there. Neither of them can read or write, | 
and they are wholly dependent upon verbal 
tuition if they are to learn anything further. 
about the one true God. | 

The tragedy of: it all is that this is not 
one sad, exceptional case. Alas! there are: 
hundreds—taking , India as a whole, one 
could safely write thousands,—scattered up 
and down the length and breadth of this 
land, who, like this man and woman, are 





Christians in name only. | 


The menace to the fidiah church today 
lies not outside in heathenism, but inside 
in the unshepherded, untaught, illiterate’ 
masses of so-called Christians. You have 
heard this said frequently in connexion 
with mass movement work, but do you 
realize how acute the menace is? 

Blame us, the missionaries, if you will, 
for baptizing and bringing people forward. 
to confirmation too recklessly and quickly. 
We own that we have made mistakes. But 
do not blame us without seeking to help us 
to remedy this state of affairs. Personally 


‘I do not believe that the remedy at this 


stage lies in an increased number of for- 
eign missionaries. It lies with the Indian 
church, and with those who have the guid- 
ing and leading of the church just now. 
The solution ‘can only ‘be found as the 
members of Christ’s body live.° So many 
members of the body are dead. We'need 
new. life! Living Christians are wanted 
who will go out to these remote villages, 
into the slums. of the great cities, and to 
the workers on the railways, and who will 
give their lives an offering to God in seek- 
ing to win to real, living faith these so- 
called Christians. No one will ever do 
this so well as Christian Indians called of 
God, who have responded to his call, and 
who are on fire with his love, devoted ‘to 
his. service, and to the winning oF souls 
into his kingdom. 

That is why we ‘missionaries 
burden of responsibility so great in our” 
Christian educational institutions, and why 
we ask you to help us by your prayers that 
our Christian boys and girls may be truly 
converted and won for God. Picture to 
yourself the two daughters of this man 
about whom I have told you. They are 
growing up fast to a life far beyond that. 
of their parents intellectually. Both, girls 
already can read and write, and the elder 
one knows a little English, can work sims — 
in yulgar fractions, and is becoming very. 
intelligent. But what is the good | of all . 


feel the 


during. July and, August. 








‘She helps gath- 
‘er the. olives in September. In December 
she helps to. sow, the seed for next years 
harvest: 
surplus. produce, and make needed pur- 
chases... At .dusk you,.can often. see her 
starting across, the rough. hills on a ten 
mile walk to the village,.a heavily loaded 
basket,.on her -head.,;,, While .she is thus 
engaged her most illustrious. husband is 
sitting. at, the. village loafing.. place. 
counting. the -virtues.and, deeds, of heroism 
of his.noble. ancestors. 

She. must, ‘bear. sons. for him. 
fails.in. this;.she, is.no. honor, to her hus- 
band. and. he. -rains abuse .upon her. ..To 
have girl babies, is humiliating: but to: have 
ro children whatever) is a terrible. disgrace. 
For. this.reason alone the. man has.a per- 
fect right to..say to. his..wife, .1 divorce 
you,” and send her away. Or, if he so 
chooses,, he can secure a second and even 
a third ‘wife. It is the business of every 
man. to. “produce. a son who will, follow 
him in upholding, the. illustrious family 
name. and traditions, Yalan 

For .. the _ village boy life 
charms, He spends hours 
the tales of his elders, _ 
the nearby. hills che and his fellows . re- 
enact. the heroic. deeds of their fathers. 
Lf at happens. that the Government has. es- 
tablished a school in his, village, he can 
attend _ or. remain. away as he. chooses. 
There, 
nor; truant, officer, 
pend fll “the gifts, 


té- 


has 


received. from ; him, and 











be alee ae sh him... 


which girls are invited. No boy would 
so dishonor his’ sex as ‘to sit in’ school 
with ‘a mere girl. Then there are days 
of shepherding and proud is the boy when 
for the first ‘time his father entrusts him 
with the precious flock. Out’ over the 
hills he goes leading the’ sheep to new 
pastures and to ls the quiet waters 
flow.” ; 


I would not care to be a Palestine vil- 


lage girl. Life has no joys for her. As 
soon as she is able to lift burdens she 
becomes the caretaker of the baby brother 
or sister, She must share with her moth- 
er the drudgery of her life. She is no 
asset to the family except as she is able 
to marry into some honorable family. She 
was unwelcome at birth, 
of age she is betrothed, at ten or twelve 
she is a bride; at fourteen she 1s. a 
mother, at twenty- -five she is a widow. 


Always she is a slave to her husband and 


his family. I would. not choose to be 
a girl in a Palestine village family. 


In addition to the village guest house, 


that the 
well or 


there are four other institutions 
villagers -have in common,—the 
spring, the oven, the cemetery, and the 
mosque or church. The location of many 
villages can be accounted for by the near- 
by spring. Fortunate that village which 
has a spring that supplies water through- 
out the entire year. Their water 


She goes to. the city to sell her 


If she 


“many. 
listening . to. 
In the caves in 


1S, no compulsory. educational .. law. . 
Likely. the.. teacher de- 


phi One thing, i is cer- 
tain, he would ‘never. tend a school at 


at eight years. 


is usu-"” 


ally cool, fresh and untainted. 
there is no nearby spring, cisterns are 
hewn in the hillside and the water caught 
during the rainy season. If the village 
is dependent on this cistern water there 
are frequent times of great concern. Some- 
‘times. the summer is unusually long and 
with no rain from April to November the 
cistern supply runs very low. Then at 
times when, the rainfall is scant the cistern 
is not nearly filled during the rainy season 
and the supply entirely fails. Everyone 
in the village respects the water supply. 
The oven is the public paling place... It 





entered by stooping. In the center there 
is a hollow fire place covered with a layer 
of hard baked dirt. The dough is placed 


on this hot hard dirt and bakes very 
quickly. There is no chimney for the 
smoke so it remains in the little room, 
gradually works through the mud _ wail 
or escapes. through the doorway. The 
women take turns with the baking. The 


_fireis.-kept..up—.continually .and.the oven 
hot, saving much fuel for the individual 


women. The bread tastes fairly good. 
Every village has its cemetery. Most of 
the tombs are marked with stones. In 


Mohammedan villages there frequently is 
one rather elaborate tomb covered with a 
smmall-.stone building.. This is known as 
a “wolly” and is the burial place of an 
unusually good man who had become a 
saint. » Fortunate is the village that has 
a patron saint. Some of these saints have 
a reputation that, reaches out to all. parts 
of the country. To it the people come to 
worship bringing oil and ‘grain as food 
for the spirits. If a villager would have 
his plow or other possessions kept abso- 
lutely safe he can take them to the wolly 
and they will not be stolen. South of 
Bethlehem there stands a lone wolly that 
not only gives benefits to Moslem wor- 
shippers but lends its protection to all. 
‘There is a certain point on the road from 
Bethlehem? to Tekoa where the traveler 


‘Where 
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~ds a mud ‘structure about five feet i in 1 height, ta 
round shaped and has..one door that is- 


must dismount and build a small pile of 
stones in honor to this saint else some 


“misfortune befall him on his journey. One 


rather skeptical member of our party on 
one occasion refused to show this respect 
to the wolly, and had. two successive. falls 
from. his’ donkey, <as a result... He. then 
hastened to make, the. pile: of stones and 
had no. more falls.. Many of, these cem- 
eteries are centuries old, same_as. the vil- 
lages, and one..wonders. where all, their 
dead,are buried. The conclusion is that 


both in their. living, and dying. they fre- 


quently build, their new. homes on. top of 





old “ores ee ‘flad “been ° ‘built? “by ” their 
fathers, “fallen” “intt decay: and Tost* from=” 
sight. Be a ae 
Then there is the place of worship. 
Since most of the villages are Mohamme- 
dan I shall tell about the mosque. Every 
native is religious and worships. You 


know a man by his religion fully as much 
as you know him’ by his name. 
thing that he does—his work, his eating, 
his sleeping—is done ‘religiously. If he 


has a misfortune it is because Allah willed’ 


it. If he prospers it is’ again because God 
was favorable. The word “Allah,” Arabic 
for God; is’ on ‘his’ lips’ ¢ontinually. He 
prays to him regularly. 
prays he turns with his face ‘toward Mec- 
ca. '‘The village mosque has ‘the little 
prayer’ stall—I’ do not know what it is 
used '‘for—on the side of the room toward 
Mecca:: A man can pray no matter where 
he is at work, but: it is ‘better’ to go-to 
the mosque. ‘Friday is the Moslem holy 
day and then the sheik reads to them from 
the Koran. At that time no stranger may 
be in the room. The village school—if ‘it 
is Moslem—is' held in! it by’ the mosque. 
The main teachings of the school : are 
Arabic reading and a study of the Koran. 
The Mohammedan is’ intensely religious. 
One reason why: Christianity makes such 
slight impressions on the Moslem mind is 
the. fact that the: Christians do not live as 
intense. a religious life as do the’ Moslems. 
(To be continued): 
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-. SKETCHES BY THE WAY 


XXIV _ India, China, Japan, and Home 


Jesse N. Smucker 


* The time had at last come to leave Cal- 
cutta and start again on the long home- 
ward journey. I Boarded the S. S. “Ta- 
kada” at Outrum Ghat on the Hooghly 
river and as the gang-planks were pulled 
in breathed a prayer of gratitude that at 
last after so long a wait I was able to 
resume my journey, even though it was 
alone. After six days we stopped at 
Penang for a day. Took a walk through 
the city but was glad to again move on. 
After several days more we came _ to 
Singapore. 
As we came into the harbor of Singa- 
pore we were greeted by the famous Ma- 
lay divers about whom I had’ often heard. 
They came out to us in little canoes and 
begged us to throw coins into the water. 
Whenever a passenger did so, quick as a 
flash leaped out of their canées, 
plunged head-foremost into the water and 
almost immediately reappeared with the 
con in their hands. This furnished a 
great deal of entertainment for the pas- 
sengers. As we stopped here for four 
days we had ample time to visit the torrid 
city. It is a queer combination of Euro- 
pean and Native quarters. The botanical 
gardens with their torrid vegetation so 
different from that of temperate climates 
was of special interest. + 


they 


At Singapore the ship took on a sup- 
ply of coal for this is one of the famous 


coaling stations The coal was carried 
from the wharf across a gang-plank into 
the ship in. baskets. There were two 


coolies to a basket carrying it with a pole 
across their shoulders. At night I noticed 
that the north star was just visible above 
the horizon instead of far up in the 
heavens at it is in America. Singapore 
is very near the Equator. 

After another week of sailing we reach- 
ed the Hong Kong harbor. We had quite 
stormy weather for part of this trip. The 
weather was very hot. Three of the deck 
passengers died, was buried at sea 
and the other two taken off at Hong 
Kong. Here we found a beautiful harbor 
with high hills around a part of it. In 
the missionaries talk 
of the “Peak Tramway” at Hong Kong 
but had no idea it was so steep. It goes 
up the wooded mountain side so steep 
that one wonders how it is possible. It 
is a raise of about 1500 feet up a steep 
track. The cars are drawn up by cables. 
From the top one has 
over Hong Kong, the 
bor and the river. 

The Chinese are again a different type 


one 


view all 
the har- 


a fine 
Tsland, 


' from what I had been seeing all along. 


It took a little while for me to become 
accustomed to their peculiar ways of dress. 
Many of the men in gowns and practically 
all the women in long loose trousers. 
Their shops and narrow crowded streets, 


the queer writing of the signs, the looks 
and expressions of the peuple, all this made 
one feel that indeed this was a foreign 
place. 


Just a few hours after our little ship 
came up to the wharf the great “Empress 
of Asia” also drew up just a, little ways 
off, having just come from America. At 
once the thought came that it might be 
possible to get passage on this ship on 
its return which I had learned was to be 
within a few days. Although I had pur- 
chased my ticket on to Kobe, Japan I 
at once tried to make arrangements for 
passage on this ship, which would mean 
practically no delay. To my jes JC ae 
able to get passage and in four days 
from the time of landing in Hong Kong 
I was again on my way, this time on the 
ship that would carry me all the way to 
America. I was especially grateful as I 
had been told all along the way that ship- 
ping was so uncertain that it would not 
be at all surprising if I would have to 
wait a month or more before being able 
LOmSOmOIl: 


Thé “Empress of Asia” is one of the 
two largest ships on the Pacific. It is 
splendidly equipped and outfitted. The 
magnificent dining room, the luxurious 
lounge room with its tables and library 
and its fine finish throughout. were in 
cu.te a contrast to the first part of my 
homeward journey when traveling with 
the camel caravan, We stopped for about 
a day at Shanghai and then on toward 


Japan. Our next important stop was at 
Nagasaki, the coaling station for many 
of the great liners of the Pacific. It was 
an interesting procedure. All day huge 
barges of coal surrounded the ship and 
perhaps 300 coolies, men, .women and 
children took part in the loading. All 


the coal was shoveled into small baskets 
at the end of a long line of humans ex- 
tending to the ship up a rude ladder and 
to the portholes of the ship. When a bas- 
ket was filled it was passed rapidly along 
the line from one to the other something 
“bucket 


like “a brigade,” the last one 
emptying the coal into the ship. It was 
remarkable how rapidly these baskets 


would pass toward the ship. There was 
a constant stream on both sides from one 
end of the ship to the other moving so 
rapidly that one had difficulty in follow- 
ing an individual basket. As the basket — 
was emptied it was thrown on the barge 
and again took its load of coal rapidly 
to the ship. The little city was different 
again. It seemed specially noted for its 
beautiful silk pictures made of various 
shades of silk woven into beautiful de- 
signs. 


After leaving Nagasaki in the evening 


.1 was awakened in the night by the pitch- 


ing of the ship. Doors banged, articles 
crashed to the floor through out the ship, 
cabin boys hurried back and forth in an- 
swer to many calls from the passengers, 
and although we were on the top deck 
the spray again and again splashed against 
our cabin window. We were in a storm, 
a typhoon. There were not many at 
meals that day. Around the edges of the 
table were little boards to keep the dish- 
es from sliding off with extra pieces a- 
cross the tables to set things against. 
The chairs were chained to the floor. All 
day and all night the storm continued. 
The second day one could again be out 


on deck but the waves still rolled very 
high, 


After several days more we landed at 
Yokohama, the great seaport of Japan. 
A missionary from Africa and I went a- 
shore and took an electric trolley for 
Tokyo the capital. The trip is made in 
about an hour. As we walked along the 
street we came to a moat around a walled 
enclosure which we entered and found 





Elowrah Station, Calcutta 


ourselves in a large park. Farther in we 
saw another moat and wall with fine build- 
ings within the walls. We walked up to 
the huge entrance which we found care- 
fully guarded. This was the entrance to 
the Royal Palace and the Emperor him- 
self lived within. Soldiers were march- 
ing back and forth on the. bridge across 
the moat. 


We left Yokohama the next day and 
now our next. stop was to be “America.” 
The ten days trip across the Pacific passed 
quietly. We had good sailing weather and 
an enjoyable trip. One of the interesting 
things was crossing the International date 


line One day was Wednesday, August 
the eleventh, The next day was ‘also 
Wednesday, August the eleventh. This 


was the only week of eight days I have 
ever spent. It was also leap year that 
year. so that in 1920 I actually had 367 
days! 

I will not take the time and space to 
try to relate how one actually feels when 
land is again in sight and especially when 
that land is “America.” We stopped first 
at Victoria on Vancouver Island and then 
on to Vancouver. Here we at once were 
put ona ‘train and did mot need, to 
change till we got to Chicago. I had 
bought my ticket at Hong Kong direct 
to Chicago. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has a very beautiful and scenic route 
across the Canadian Rockies, beautiful be- 
yond description. Snow-covered moun- 
tains, deep canyons and great rocks, for- 
ests of pine trees, dashing rivers all are 


In Singapore 








Orchard Road—Singapore 


a part of the beautiful country of Can- 


ada, We ientered the Uj) S. A. vat Portal, 
N. D. We were now in the U. S. soon 
tOmsreacn E@hicago. hem thrill ands: joy; 
of it all and especially the meeting of 
imends wand © sHlome. Jaren subjects: that 
must be experienced and not written a- 
bout. liam just one of the, many hun- 
dreds all of whom say, “In all the world 
there is no country like the good old 


U. S A. and there is no place like Home.” 

God had marvelously been with me and 

sustained me: For His Goodness and 

Mercy I can never be grateful enough. 
Smithville, Ohio. 


MOHAIR 


Mohair is a cloth made from the hair of 
the angora goat. Modern processes — of 
manufacture have greatly increased the 
beauty and utility of the hair cloth, which 
is becoming more and more popular for 
summer wear especially in garments for 


both men and women. 


Mohair fabrics are not of modern origin. 
In the 26th chapter of Exodus, mention is 
made of cloth of goat’s hair for the altar 
curtains and covers of the tabernacle, but, 
of course, the fabrics of that day could not 
compare in finish and beauty with those 
now developed by the arts and the skill of 
manufacturers. 


The manufacture of mohair goods has 
greatly increased in this country in recent 
years. Texas takes the lead in raising an- 
gora goats, but California, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and New Mexico are 
also giving serious attention to the in- 
dustry. Many sections of the great West 
are well adapted to the breeding -of an- 
goras, and with the ever-increasing demand 
for mohair goods the industry is bound 
to expand into a profitable branch of com- 
merce. 

South Africa, with its great veldts or 
plains, is the greatest producer of angoras 
in the world. Most of this country’s sup- 


ply of goat hair comes from this region 
and from Turkey. An enterprising Eng- 
lishman shipped a few of the goats to Cape 
Colony in 1857, and from this venture has 
grown a great and profitable industry. In 
Turkey, the industry was long protected by 
the government, which forbade the expor- 
taticn of the raw mohair from the Otto- 
man Empire. The Sultan of Turkey, in 
1848, presented a South Carolina physician 
with nine select angoras, and the raising 
of these goats in America really dates from 
that tine: 

The hair of the angora goat is long and 
straight, and is not crinkled like the fleece 
of the sheep. It has no fluff on the long, 
shiny strands as-is the case with sheep’s 
wool, a condition which, if not remedied, 
would give the finished’ fabric too springy 
The best of the hair grows: 
under the goat’s chin and tn down be- 
tween the forelegs where it is well protect-. 
ed from injury." On other portions of the: 
body the hair is short and coarser, due to 
constant contact or friction with other ob- 
jects when the animal lies on the ground. 
or rubs against rocks or scraggly vegeta- 
tion on its feeding range. : 

The process of manufacture is intricate 
and expensive. On account of the springy 
texture of the natural hair, it cannot be 
made into serviceable cloth without the use 
of other textile material. So cotton is 
brought in to be used for the warp in 
weaving while the filling or weft is of goat 
hair. The finished product comes on the 
market in a variety of attractive colors and 
blending of colors, though the dyes used 
are not applied to the goat hair but only to; 
the cotton warp.—The Wellspring. 


a texture. 
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Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him; and he shall bring it to pass. 
__-_-_Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him.—Psalm, 37:5, 7. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is greats, 
est in the kingdom of heaven—Matt. 18:4, 
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